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A FEW CANDID OBSERVATIONS. 


BY WILLIAM WHITE. 


Aw article from Blackwood, giving some statistics with regard to the 
increase of crime in different parts of the world, was lately republished 
in many of our papers. According to the views of the writer, there is 
much more crime in England than in France ; there is more crime in 
Prussia, where there is ‘ education,’ than in France; that in Hindostan, 
where there is a permanent armed force, there is a great diminution of 
crime ; and the propositions laid down seem to be, that the want of proper 
police force is the leading cause of crime in England and America. 

It is not the absence of force of any kind that causes crime. There 
is undoubtedly more crime in England than there is in France; and 
yet there is more police force to suppress what is termed crime in Eng- 
land than there isin France. There is in France great military power, 
under the immediate control of the government, which is used chiefly 
to awe those who are disposed to commit political offences ; but what is 
termed the police system is more rigid in England than in France ; and 
the punishments attendant upon conviction are much more severe in 
England than in France. In the former place it is a well-ascertained 
fact that there has been a great diminution of crime since the severity 
of the criminal code has been reduced, and capital punishments for 
lighter offences abolished. 

With regard to Prussia it is no doubt true, that notwithstanding the 
extent to which education has been vouchsafed to the masses, there is 
more crime than there is in France. Butwhy? Not because there is 
no force.to prevent or to punish crime ; for there is great military power 
at the command of the government, forming part of the police force, so 
called. 

With regard to Hindostan, we do not know what is intended when it 
is said that there has been a great diminution of crime in consequence 
of the establishment of a permanent and armed force. What do you 
mean by crime? The people of Hindostan, in the proper acceptation 
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96 A Few Candid Observations. [ February, 
of the word, are all c wietinade, or nearly so. Under this armed force they 
are wretchedly degraded, without moral sense or uprightness of motive. 
A late writer speaks of an entire want of truth as the characteristic 
and avers that perjury in Hindostan is scarcely considered a crime: 
the people are demoralized by force. 

Then why is it that there is less crime in France, as is shown by ac- 
curate calculation, than in the other countries named ? It is simply be- 
cause the public mind and the public heart are properly cultivated ; 
is because those pharisaical influences, so deadly in their effect upon 
the tone of the people, are discarded: it is because public and innocent 
amusements are provided by the government, and sympathies are 
awakened which run through all classes of society, making France in 
all its component parts one body. Provide sound moral activity, and 
there is no need for trouble as to the extent of police force: begin by 
removing the causes for crime, and it will no longer be demanded that 
we should secure means for the punishment of offenders. Hold it to be 
true, for itis so, that where there is much crime, the nation, as a nation, 
must be particeps criminis ; for crime is the consequence of an absence 
of adequate moral provision for the masses. 

We would deprecate altogether the idea of foree when any reforma- 
tion is proposed ; whether it is force of government, of law, of the bayo- 
net, or of diseased public opinion. In this community, we suffer under 
ihe disastrous influences of diseased public opinion, and what may be 
properly called Pharisecism ; counteract those influences, and there will 
be no more necessity for apprehension as to police organization. We 
pride ourselves upon our ‘ religion,’ as they did of old whom our Saviour 
came to rebuke; and at this moment there is more crime. public and 
private, and less true religion among us, than there is in Paris. We 
have certainly more of the forms of “religion, a as the Pharisees had, but 
less of the honest sentiment ; we are especially distinguished for our 
Sunday manifestations, and for our long prayers in public places. Our 
religion is all term, form, definition. We have yet to learn thai there 
is religion in joy and laughter ; in the honest expression of a thousand 
sympathies and affections, vouchsafed to us by Gop, to make glad the 
heart of man. Our attention is not directed to the cu!tivation of a 
healthy public temperament ; we are guided by dictionaries ; this and 
that are defined as crimes ; particular sects are the doors to salvati on, 
others to damnation. A native American is shot, a Roman Catholic 
church is destroyed, and these are hailed as ‘ religious’ triumphs by their 
respective partizans; and they are the inevitable consequences of the 
sad spirit of Phariseeism which pervades the community. Strangers 
have observed a peculiar tightness of expression and countenance in our 
community ; and such is the case: there is a want of frankness and sin- 
cerity of manner— an appearance of constraint; all growing out of 
the causes before advertedto. We areatight-lace’ people, with a great 
deal more arrogance and spiritual pride than religion ; we have little or 
none of the beauty and loveliness of religion; in our observances 
there is an air of gloom and deformity. 

It is a singular fact that our congregations when leaving their churches 
on Sunday, immediately after having been, in doctrine at least, in the 
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presence of Gop and | in His howse; wear the ugliest conceivable aspects ; 
the countenances of the men, and especially perhaps those of the women, 
are wofully extended ; indicating that something awful has been per- 
petrated. The sun, and every ‘manifestation of Gop in His glorious 
works every where around them, may be laughing with joy, while those 
creatures who were made with souls to thrill harmoniously with hea- 
venly inspirations, lock themselves up in a cold and gloomy Sunday en- 
casement ; much resembling, if such could be, tomb-stones walking out 
of grave- yards. The idea seems to be, that to twist the features into 
some sinfully ugly exhibition is to become solemn ; and that to be reli- 
gious or to appear religious, the image of Gop in man must be defaced, 
and something of the ape or asinine order must be substituted. We 
must look as if we thought: ‘How wrong every thing is! What an ugly 
and wicked world!’ Hence Sunday wears a sad and sombre aspect ; a 
funereal pall hangs over every thing ; ; and even the laughter of child. 
hood is checked ; ‘ My child, ’tis Sunday!’ The tradesman, the me- 
chanic, the laboring man, all who have to earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow during six days of the week, must not have on the seventh 
that rest of mind and heart which can only appertain to the indulgence 
of cheerful and social sympathies. 

And are these the teachings of religion? Of that Saviour, who for 
these things more than for any thing else, rebuked the Pharisees again 
and again ?—of that religion which, born of love, sought to awaken the 
heart of man into communion with the beautiful ministries every where 
in his paths, and to lead his soul through gratitude and prayer into 
ecstatic sympathies with angels and their thoughts ? — to open a spiritual 
vision which could look through the material boundary-line of earth and 
behold with rapture the glory and splendor of Heaven? What then 
should be done? We should direct our attention to the cultivation of a 
state of the public mind in which the true glory of man and the world 
can be appreciated: preach the doctrine that every day must not be a 
hard-working day, nor every amusement a sin: that there is gratitude 
to Gop in the gladsomeness of a heart inspired by rational amusement ; 
and that church is there, and prayer. Let us try to bring ourselves 
into harmony with the cheerful and beautiful creations around us, and 
help to reflect that love of Gop which smiles through all nature. 

Let us not deceive ourselves by supposing that adequate moral pro- 
vision is made for the people in what we term our various religious in- 
stitutions ; for the principles upon which these are conducted and their 
mode of advocacy are such as to preclude the accomplishment pro- 
posed. We have penalties, pains and terrors ; appeals to the meaner part 
of our nature, to the neglect of the higher and holier tendencies implanted 
by Gop in the heart of man. Let the press disentangle itself from sec- 
tarian cobwebs, and address itself in truth to men as men; let it speak 
in the tone of the Sermon upon the Mount, and discard the lithe pli- 
ancy of language which debases it into a servitude to religious and po- 
litical demagogues. Let us see in high places, and especially i in the 
pulpit, the natura/ness of man restored; and when he who speaks by 
authority addresses us, let us be able to feel that it is but one part of 
our nature, or of creation, addressing another, and kindling the feelings 
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which hold us in union; another man uttering the sentiments as natural 
to our hearts as to his, however they may have been hitherto concealed 
by the overgrowth of the weeds of the world; let us be brought into 
that happy companionship with our religious, moral, and political teach- 
ers, which will develope our common nature ; let us tear down the fences 
created between the teachers and the to-be-taught ; orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy, this sect and that sect; let us see this glorious world by the light 
of Heaven, laugh and dance upon the green, each proclaiming his own 
joy as his own heart bids him. When we do so, the valleys and the 
hills and the stars will speak to us, and we shall answer them ; we shall 
become again as little children, and know in what consists the kingdom 
of Heaven. 

What do we want exactly ? We want something which will break up 
our fixedness of mind, whether upon religion, business, or politics ; some- 
thing which will teach us that all the world is not in that one idea 
which each of us possesses ; something which will teach us that there are 
fountains of happiness at which we may all drink together and be glad; 
be glad ourselves, be glad because our neighbors are glad; be glad alto- 
gether and always; something, which for the dark and contracted brow 
may substitute the bright and open expression through which the heart 
can see the heart: we need something to change our character ; and as 
we have an almost superstitious reverence for those who proclaim them- 
selves our religious teachers, we first need a change in them and in 
their character. It becomes especially necessary that they should 
divest themselves of this oneness of idea; that they should be compelled 
to feel that rational beings will require to be preached the rationality of 
being ; the acknowledgment of existence as it is, and as a natural con- 
sequence from Gop: that they should no longer preach systems which 
propose that man shall separate himself from the general organization 
and become the mere professor of something instead of the man, with 
all the relations, physical, social and moral, of the man. 

It is not to be doubted, that no matter how demure and solemn the 
acquiescence with which the masses of our church congregations appear 
to listen to the sermons of their pastors, their faith is unreal ; the taking 
for granted that it is all right and true, without any distinct conception 
of what it is that is supposed to be right and true; and as long as this 
is the case, it cannot be expected that any sound and distinct tone of 
mind can be imparted. Some protestants complain that the service of 
the Roman Catholic church should be in Latin, while many of their 
own sermons verily are in Hebrew, or in something else even less un- 
derstood ; and for the proof of this, we would remind our readers of 
some of the able and interesting discourses they may have heard upon 
the subject of the wrath of Gop, as viewed through the telescope of Cal- 
vinism. Take this last expression, so common in the pulpit, the wrath 
of God ! — add to it that other expression, just as common, the vengeance 
of God ! —and see farther how these words are written upon the tone and 
tendencies of our institutions in characters legible at least to the mind’s 
eye. We once heard a ‘religious’ person remark, in speaking of the 
conduct of a neighbor, ‘ Never mind ; thank Heaven, he will catch it in 
the next world ;’ and this seems to be the very poetry of much of the 
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‘religious’ thought of the day. Many seem to take delight in the idea 
that sin is universal ; they seem to be happy in contemplating the sup- 
posed immense amount of wickedness upon which the Devil can exer- 
cise his amiable functions in the next world ; they seem*to be in such 
a state of mind that they would become miserable if they should be con- 
vinced that there was no sin; they make sin virtue. We once hearda 
violent ‘ religionist’ say that a father could look down from Heaven upon 
his son in hell without pain; and though this is the purest decoction of 
brimstone we have heard, excepting only the case of a certain doctor of 
divinity, who is charged with having said that the way to hell is paved 
with the sculls of newly-born infants, still it is the spirit of theday ; and 
it is a singular fact that those pastors who leave their people the least 
hope, and pour in the hottest fire, become decidedly the most popular. The 
hope for salvation seems to increase with the certainty of damnation. 

We have suffered much lately by the melancholy delusion of Miller- 
ism; and orthodox gentlemen have mourned over it, and either cen- 
sured or laughed at the author whose name it bears, without reflecting 
whether or not it might be one of the deformed bantlings of their own 
conduct. It was the creature of a diseased public mind, born of those 
ill-defined doctrines, fancies and glooms with which the moral atmos- 
phere has been impregnated by our false prophets of every sect. The 
votaries of Millerism came from every denomination ; they were men 
whose minds had been prepared for receiving panic ; all calmness and 
serenity of thought had been swept away by repeated storms of fanati- 
cism; and becoming too familiar with their ordinary thunder, they 
needed something yet beyond ; even the loud roar of ‘ the wreck of mat- 
ter and the crush of worlds.’ All society is more or less affected by 
this melancholy state of things; and men, women and children are 
obliged, in all that they say and do or seem, to recognize directly or colla- 
terally this power of Phariseeism ; when we meet, we do not speak to 
each other ; that is to say, there is no honest communication ; the great 
soul is not present ; we meet as appurtenances, contingencies, accidents 
to something which we know not of, but vaguely dread. We stoop, 
squint, limp, dodge and duck ; and if perchance a man, erect in the in- 
tegrity of his likeness to Gop, treading firmly upon earth, yet beholding 
Heaven, moves through the crowd with a needle-like directness toward 
the objects which are legitimate to him, a man, there is quite a— a 
squeal ; a squeal, just that! How much writing is done now! All 
write; men, women and children; yet how little thought is evolved ! 
That which is thought is rarely said; and a truly great man has re- 
marked that it is genius to recognize the truth of our own thought. In 
the present state of things, if we do take the liberty of thinking we 
must have our neighbor’s opinion as to the accordance of our thought 
with orthodoxy. Thus, under the deadly influences to which we have 
adverted, the love of truth is extinguished in the public mind and heart, 
and a system of adaptation to circumstances and creeds is cultivated, 
which entirely destroys man’s individuality : he can no longer dwell un- 
der hisown vine and fig-tree. Now, when we should have all the fresh- 
ness of youth, we have all the decrepitude of age ; we are tottering upon 
crutches when we should be as a giant rejoicing in his strength. We 
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are rapidly losing our tone and dignity of character: the heroes of the 
revolution are no more ; and where now is that sylvan strength which 
they and the men of their day every where put forth, as if in the con- 
sciousness of divine right? ‘This must not be so—must not.. We 
were born but yesterday: the foot-prints of the deer, the paths of the 
Indian, were here, there, every where, but yesterday! And shall our 
sturdiness and ruggedness of character so soon pass away? Let us 
think of that first tap of a rebel drum that was heard to break the death- 
like stillness which preceded the revolution; it was as the echo of the 
infant cry of liberty ; the first loud thought of man’s heart in its might- 
iest moment. It was not WasnHineton, nor Hancock, nor Adams; it 
was the cry of the soul for the air of Heaven. The revolution as a fact 
is nothing ; it is something only as a land-mark amid the ebbing and 
flowing of the mind and heart of the world. And shall all the gran. 
deur and sublimity of thought born of that great crisis be swept away 
by the dark conjuring of fanatics and false prophets? This must not 
be. Let us stand, individually and privately, as well as politically, 
where our memorable declaration of independence placed us; as men, 
all in all as men, in the hands of the Great Disposer of all events. 

All reflecting men have observed the disposition of the public mind 
to receive the marvellous; the great credulity which characterizes the 
American people. Many writers address them directly upon the pre- 
sumption that any exaggeration or fiction will be believed. As illustra- 
tive of this, we will give a statement made seriously and solemnly by a 
Presbyterian clergyman in a controversy with a Roman Catholic Priest ; 
and this statement formed part of the published argument. _It seems, 
so says the story, that a priest announced to a few of the faithful that 
upon a certain day they should see the souls of some of the dead that 
were in purgatory. At the time appointed, and at the place, which 
was a church, they who had been permitted to hear of the solemn 
occasion assembled ; the church was gently darkened ; suddenly the 
souls of those who were in purgatory emerged from various openings 
in the floor! They were seen distinctly creeping through the aisles ; 
they had not yet the wings of angels nor the character of spiritual ex- 
istence ; they resembled something round flat and dark coloured ;_near- 
ly black, and about six inches in diameter. As they moved through 
the church, of course there was awe in the presence of these souls; 
but a lady had the curiosity to inquire more closely into the nature of 
these little specimens of immortality, and quietly secreted one of them 
under her garments: she discovered it to be a terrapin in an envelope 
of black crape! 

This story has upon its face something of the absurd — more than 
something ; yet we have no doubt that if not this very story, others of 
the same tenor, influenced the peopic of New-Hampshire when a few 
days since they declared by a majority of more than nine thousand 
votes, that no Roman Catholic should hold office in that State. Now 
we would ask whence come all these distorted views of religion, duty, 
and morality ; these strifes and contentions in the shapes of - anti- 
Catholicism, Mormonism, Millerism, if not from the abuse of that great 
power held by those who are received as our religious teachers ? 
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We must make some great effort at redemption; and how is that 
effort to be made? Let us cultivate a system which will recognize all 
rational cheerfulness and amusement as part of the teaching of reli- 
gion ; let us learn to hear psalms and hymns in laughter ; let us bless 
Gop, rejoice in His love, and let the Devil alone. We wish that the 
condition of our country woul’ admit of a provision for public amuse- 
ment by authority, and at the expense of the government; making the 
government less a mere maciiine for the collection of revenue for 
officers and for the punishment of offenders. We still are of the opi- 
nion that our large cities and principal towns might do much in this 
matter. We propose no particular plan; we are simply enforcing the 
idea that amusement ought to be provided ; that more is to be done by 
preserving a healthy and lively tone in the public mind than by police 
enactments ; and if we will ail admit that, something is accomplished 
to begin with ; plans may be developed hereafter, for where there is a 
will there isa way. The aim of this article is chiefly to point out the 
cause of the diseased state of the public mind. 

We feel all reverence for Sunday, and for proper religious observan- 
ces; but we do aver that extremes in these as in all other matters are 
productive of false sentiment, false fancies, false feelings. Sunday is 
the glory of America; our fear is that the public mind may be badly 
affected by the erroneous views propagated with regard to it, and that 
the too rigid observance may ultimately lead to the opposite extreme. 
Our Saviour left room for liberty of thought with regard to it, when 
he said that it was made for man and not man for it; this must have 
been the view intended, as the remark was made in defence of him- 
self against a charge of neglecting its observance. Still in the remark 
itself He recognized the day, as we all must, each according to his own 
conscience. Now, there is too much force of fanaticism and bigotry 
exercised in insisting upon particular modes of observance; there is 
too much attendance at church by compulsion as the peculiar only and 
exclusive mode of reverencing the day. We think that the wants of 
man’s nature are not properly consulted in the modes of Sunday wor- 
ship, and that this is proved by the fact that the day is not and does not 
appear as a day of happiness and joy; that in the way of going to 
church, of remaining there, of leaving there, there is evidence of a 
sense of some rather irksome necessity: that church is not made at- 
tractive — the masses do not go there. We know that all these are not 
the natural consequences of Sunday and religion, but directly the re- 
verse ; to wit, of the canting pharisaical character with which all 
matters relating to religion are invested: hence the disastrous effects 
apparent in all the pursuits of life ; hence the formation of ‘ Protestant 
Associations’ to suppress such denominations as may not be approved 
by the especial saints ; hence the cry for police force and for peniten- 
tiaries. There is a disposition to substitute certain forms of what is 
termed ‘ religion’ for every thing else and for religion itself; there is a 
requirement by our church authorities, that we should go out of our 
way to do something peculiar and which is entirely apart from our- 
selves, from our thoughts and ordinary relations in life; and that this 
peculiar something, standing by itself, is to be recognized as true ‘ reli- 
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gion,’ more or less as it may accord with the standards of particular 
sects; that the consequence of this is a forfeiture of man’s true dig- 
nity of character, elevation of sentiment and soul; hence crime. We 
say that the ‘religious’ views of the day are dark, gloomy, and meta- 
physical ; that they cannot be incorporated with the familiar and house- 
hold sentiments of the man in his relations with his fellow men; that 
there is a tendency to the substitution of Phariseeism for the Christian 
Religion ; that the questions, ‘Why do you do this ?’ ‘ why do you do 
that ?? ‘why do’nt you do this?’ ‘and why do’nt you do that?’ so 
often rebuked by our Saviour, constitute a great part of the ‘ religious’ 
development of the day. We contend that the power of love is su- 
preme over the hearts of men; that the proper manifestation of that 
Divine Love which flowed into the world through our Saviovr, is all- 
sufficient to hold men to their legitimate functions ; that such was the 
great thought of Gop when HE appeared upon earth in His Son ;_ that 
Christianity is based upon love, and is all beauty — that it is not so 
preached. Hence the present acceptation of that word ‘ piety ;? now 
he is a ‘ pious’ person who is especially distinguished for a certain ex- 
clusiveness of character; who has made himself a mere part of some 
religious machinery, a kind of pivot, screw, or fly-wheel: one whose 
adaptation to the ordinary relations of life ceases because his ‘ religion’ 
is not his life, but something apart from it. The pious’ person is apt 
to be a very inconvenient intruder among cheerful people; they must 
not dance in his presence ; that would be very wicked; and to please 
him, they must be demure. The ‘ pious’ man in fact considers himself 
something apart from life—so he is; an incomprehensible defini- 
tion — a unit. A man may be all goodness, but still not ‘ pious ;’ may 
comply in all truth with the ordinations of the Christian religion ; wife, 
child, father, mother, brother, sister, fellow citizen, country, cat and 
dog, may all testify to the unimpeachableness of his fidelity ; still he 
is not the distinct definition. A lady somewhere in this country, no 
matter where, said toa labouring man, ‘ Now, John, I wish you to think 
seriously of giving up this world and looking to the next; to think of 
the importance of setting an example to your neighbours.’ John re- 
plied: ‘ Madam, I have to think only of trying to do right all the day 
long, myself, and have no time to be setting example for others.’ This 
would not be considered ‘piety,’ though the humble reply of John 
certainly indicated the spirit of the Christian religion: and yet clouded 
as his mind was by the mysterious dialect of ‘religious’ teachers, he 
was unable to recognize the truth which he professed. 


HEAVEN. 


OrTEN as I strive to wean 

From this earth my heart away, 
Soft as zephyr’s breath between 

Leaves of flowers at close of day, 
Something murmurs in mine ear: 

Dost thou seek where heaven may lie ? 
Though thou deem not, it is here, 

In the blue of Many’s eye.’ 














The Destruction of Carthage. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE. 


See 


A Burst of haughty triumph shook the vanquished city’s wall, 
And shouts of victory echoed far from hut to palace hall ; 

The rolling of the chariot-wheels as passed the conqueror by, 
Was like the deep and distant peal of thunder in the sky. 


Where hurrying feet were wont to tread a boding stillness reigned, 
The fires were quenched on many a shrine by careless hand profaned ; 
And childhood’s shriek and woman’s wail rose on the troubled air, 

In tones of frantic agony, or voice of fervent prayer. 


Within a gloomy fortress’ gates, oppressed by famine’s wo, 

A few brave spirits yet defied the fierce exultant fee ; 

There was no shrinking in their hearts, but purpose strong and high 
Was marked upon the lip compressed and in the tearless eye. 


There woman paled not in the dark and fiery tide of strife, 

But nerved with energy sublime, by love more strong than life, 
. She stood where crimson’d spears were set and bright swords flashing by, 
g And taught her proud and wondering boy how valiant men should die. 


In suppliance Jow each knee had bent without that castle’s dome, 

And those within had \owed to die for country and for home, 

When far and wide a clarion peal of vic'ory rent the sky ; 

What fearful sight without the wall dimmed each stern warrior’s eye ? 


It was not Death; his form had grown familiar to their sight, 
As aloved mother’s gentle smile, or hues of morning light; 
Before the conqueror’s pageant throne their leader knelt a slave ; 
It was the loss of honesty — the birth-right of the brave. 





They thronged the heights, and one was there with queenly step and form, 
A soul that bowed not easily before the breaking storm ; 

Her full, rich lips and rounded cheek were beautiful though pale, 

And a spirit flashed fiom her dark eye, that made each gazer quail. 


‘Hence! craven! hence! nor dare to look where love is changed to ire, 
Dost think our proud and gallant boy would own thee for a sire? 
‘Thou hast but saved a worthless life, and scorned and spurned shalt die ; 
Ten thousand deaths in every hour that floats unheeded by. 


For many a dark and bitter curse shall, traitor! cling to thee ; 

The curse of all the great and good, the curse of chained and free, 
The curse of thine own native land, of her thou ’st vowed to love, 
The curse of this, thine infant boy — the curse of Gop above! 


And thou, stern Roman! though thy heart with pride is beating warm, 
Shalt learn how powerless is = might, to woiman’s feeble arm; 
And tell it not to future years that Carthage warred in vain, 


Keep for thy bonds her traitor hearts — brave spirits know no chain. 


She spoke, and swift the bright steel flashed, and from the height they sprung, 
Mother and child, nor cry nor shriek upon the still air rung; 

And when the trumpet’s stirring blast went up with lordly peal, 

Cold death upon their souls had set eternal Freedom’s seal. 


Shelter-Island, December, 1844. M. 
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SOR ETHING TO DIiE FOR. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


PRENT was sick, single, and singular. 

It was of no use to do any thing for him; he was going to die; that 
is, he was coming to his end. Of ‘what? Will you have the answer of 
last month, or last year? It’s quite important tome which. Last week 
he was dying of consumption; last month of apoplexy; last year of 
cancer ; and it was as likely the year before to have been an aneurism 
asa palsy. But he thought of dying, and had thought of it off and on 
(generally on) for three years. Three years—till finally he reduced 
it to a certainty (he feared) and himself to a shadow ; a pretty distinct 
shadow, it’s true. 

He looked at his hand one day ; there was a little blue spot on it. 
Mortifying, no doubt — very. What would become of his penmanship ? 
Off-hand, at least. Four-and-twenty hours relieved him: all right; 
only a stain. He walked in a perspiration of delight to the open win- 
dow ; but where was his happiness, when two minutes after he put his 
hand upon his brow and felt cold drops standing there! Oh! where 
was it? Going in a consumption; last stage — hasty at that ; named 
in two words, cough and coffin. 

Bed, blood-root and a blister. 

Prent was a whig and a wag, and both together sometimes — un- 
steady. 

‘Not so much my feelings as my friends,’ said Prent, feebly ; ‘ nor 
my pain as my principles, I grieve for. What ’ll become of the party ? 
not that which comes to t—’ (tea he was about to say, but growing 
short of breath got out ‘ tut’ instead, which was just as well,) but that 
which goes to the polls.’ I ’m going, and my friends know it: it’s ex- 
pect. oration with me, but not with them. 

‘No, no,’ said his friend Prattle, the lawyer ; ; ‘don’t give way to such 
feelings. Caer up.’ 

‘Cheer up!’ said Prent; ‘on what? Spirits of nitre ?—— poor cheer, 
I take it.’ He did; ‘and as for giving way, there ’s no help for it nor 
from it. I tell you, my friend, 1’m a gone coon!’ He smiled feebly. 
‘I’ve felt like it ever since the last election.’ 

‘Stuff!’ said Prattle, ‘stuff !’ 

‘Which?’ asked Prent; ‘my medicine or my meals? I have n’t 
eaten any thing so large as a cracker since yesterday. I’m an un- 
sound liver, though not bilious,’ 

‘ Well,’ said Prattle, ‘if you really think so, Ill send for the doctor; 
and,’ suggested he, ‘ perhaps I ’d better make out your will.’ 

‘The best thing you can do; and give me my testament,’ said 
Prent. 
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‘Wo’n’t you just sign this petition ?’ said Prattle; ‘it dates a week 
back, and you can sign it at the head.’ 

‘A weak back,’ said Prent ; ‘contains a complaint does it? Well, 
yes; Ill sign the petition and say my prayers. But, look here; don’t 
send for the doctor; it’s no use.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Prattle, imploringly. 

‘No,’ said Prent, decidedly, and coughed. Coughing loudly, for a 
sick man, he frightened Prattle into making out his will immediately, 
forAhere was some danger of its shaking his intention. 

The will was drawn up in due form, and without ceremony. 

As Prattle sat by the bed, he thought during the intervals between 
Prent’s remarks; and when Prent said, ‘I feel easier now,’ he thought 
‘so do I.’ ‘In my mind,’ said Prent. 

‘In my pocket,’ thought Prattle. 

‘It ’ll lengthen my life full twelve hours,’ said Prent. 

‘And my purse full twelve shillings,’ thought Prattle. 

After half an hour Mr. Prattle went away, and after him went a 
week from that date. 

Not so Prent; he got better. He got so he could ‘sit up and take 
things’ — so that he could stand. ‘It leaves me with a rheumatism,’ 
said Prent; ‘I wish it had left me alone.’ ‘Ah! continued he, ‘I ’m 
only twenty-five, but I ’ve a presentiment that I shan’t live long. I’m 
a single man, too; nothing tomar my happiness. Why should I die? 
I have n’t done any thing very bad, save that last painting. ‘ Well,’ 
thought Prent, ‘ if I’ve got to die, I ll get married and have something 
to die for; I will.’ 

And he would have done it directly, only that the rheumatism attacked 
him just then ; but at the first opportunity, that is, as soon as he could, 
he took the preliminary steps. He took the steps to a three-story house. 

‘Mr. Prent ?’ said the waiter. 

‘That ’s me,’ said Prent, walking into the parlor. 

‘ How is Miss Bachelor ?’ 

Miss Bachelor was a young lady of about thirty, with a very fresh 
countenance and a very red nose — exceedingly red ; she bore the ap- 
pearance of one having the influenza all her life, and never using any 
thing for it but her pocket-handkerchief. 

Miss Bachelor was ‘ Pretty well as common, thankee,’ and ‘ Miss 
Latelle,’ said Prent to a very pretty niece of Miss Bachelor’s, ‘ How 
are you ?’ 

‘Very well,’ she warbled. 

Prent was the only gentleman present. He sat himself down, and 
in five minutes thereafter was ‘in town,’ as the saying goes. 

He felt happy and he looked happy. He thought perhaps he would 
have some difficulty in getting Miss Latelle, but even that produced a 
pleasurable excitement. ‘The reasons. for his belief were good, too. 
He was not handsome, and Miss Latelle had refused three already. 
But she was the first girl of his acquaintance, and he determined to 
commence at ‘ A No. 1,’ and try down to ‘ ete.,’ with no number. 

To his surprise he advanced rapidly ; from the weather to love in a 
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single leap; to matrimony in one more. ‘ How well I feel! thought 
Prent. 

He was about proposing, when Miss Bachelor said, in a voice to 
which a coffee-mill would have been music: ‘I declare, I feel quite 
chilly There was no doubting her veracity, but it was, Prent thought, 
awkward to say so at that moment. Supposing she was ? —it wasn’t 
his fault. He wished her in the south of France, or the kitchen-stove, 
rather than there. 

‘It ts rather chilly,’ said Prent. 

Miss Bachelor was troubled with teeth. Prent knew it. ‘I’m told,’ 
said he, ‘ that a slight chill in the air is worse than really cold weather, 
for the teeth. Have vou heard it ?’ 

‘Dear me! No,’ said Miss B . ‘I must n’t stay here, then.’ 

She ascended the stairs with rapidity, and they heard no more of her 
for the evening. 

Mr. Prent wasted no time, but proposed without delay. Miss Latelle 
accepted —all comfortably. Now it puzzled Prent to know how to 
act. It struck him rather forcibly that he ought to say something sen- 
timental. But what? He was new to the business and felt awkwardly. 
He had heard that ‘actions speak louder than words,’ and he acted. 
Acted admirably: on the supposition that she must be love-sick, he 
kissed her, and repeated the dose at intervals; but it had no visible 
effect ; and after the very last, she said: ‘Oh!’ 

Ten o’clock Prent was almost ready toleave. Half-past —the same. 
Eleven, ditto ; half-past — one more kiss. Well then —‘ Oh!’ Twelve. 
A desperate effort, and two kisses. ‘Oh! oh!’ gone. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Prattle, ‘You don’t mean to say you are to 
be married ?’ 

‘Of course I do,’ said Prent. 

‘Married, eh ?? Had n’t Prattle eaten suppers with him, all for his 
pleasure, regularly, and as regularly told him, the next day, it was un- 
healthy, but humored him by helping him to eat another every evening ; 
drank with him, smoked with him, and performed various like disinter- 
ested services? He had. Well then, there could be no doubt of his 
friendship, and he told Mr. Prent it was a foolish idea. 

‘ And your object is to have some one to bother you while you live ? 
said Prattle, ‘or grieve when you ’re dead?’ Something to die for ?’ 

‘It is,’ said Prent. 

‘If you believed you were destined to live twenty years, don’t you 
think you would be better off single ?’ 

‘] think I should,’ said Prent. He answered this, as Prattle asked it, 
in view of late hours and champagne suppers. 

‘Hum!’ said Prattle, and straightway went to a doctor friend of his. 
‘It lies inthe stomach ; it’s disordered,’ said Prattle: ‘take this note and 
say I sent you. He’s rich and his name’s Bill; foot it.’ 

‘It’s of no use, doctor,’ said Prent ; ‘ it ’s destined.’ 

‘ What are the symptoms?’ asked Physic. 

‘ Various,’ answered Prent. 

‘Instance,’ said Physic. 
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‘Rheumatism ; palpitation; cold sweat; pain in the chest,’ etc., 
etc., said Prent. 

‘ Let me try to remove them,’ said Physic ;’ its ’s eating that does it.’ 

‘No,’ said Prent; ‘I’ve experimented on that.’ 

‘ Drinking, perhaps ?’ suggested Physic. 

‘I thought it might be,’ said Prent,’ and left off beer and drank 
nothing but brandy-and-water. No use; tried it for a week. Took 
to beer again, and dropped alcoholics. It would n’t do. No, no; the 
fact is, it’s constitutional. I wish it wasn’t. I’d have it before the 
judge in less than a week.’ 

‘Do you think you have a standing complaint ?’ asked Physic. 

‘No; I rather think it ’s seated,’ said Prent. 

‘ Try me one month,’ said Physic, ‘ and I ’ll cure you.’ 

‘I ’ve no objection to trying any thing,’ said Prent. 

‘Well, one blue pill every night for a week ; seidlitz-powder in the 
morning ; diet, crackers and cold water.’ 

‘Stop! stop! doctor; I could n’t live so.’ 

‘Only fora month,’ said Physic.’ 

‘Say one potatoe and half a glass of wine at dinner.’ 

‘You ’d better not,’ said Physic ; ‘ but you may alternate days, com- 
mencing to-morrow.’ 

‘I ’d rather commence every day,’ said Prent. 

‘Wo’ n’t do” said Physic. 

It is strange, but Prent stood it ‘like a man’ for a month. It was 
much stranger, to him, that at the end of that time his arms, hands, 
legs, feet, all seemed to be sound. He breathed more freely, and 
did n’t wake up o’ nights and hear strange sounds, and his fingers were 
less inclined to travel ’round every article he endeavored to handle. 

‘ What was the matter with me?’ asked Prent of the doctor. 

‘ You injured the coat of your stomach,’ said Physic ; 

‘ And it could n’t make a shift to use it’s shirt-sleeves ?’ muttered Prent. 

‘You ’re not well yet, said Physic. 

‘ But the month’s up,’ said Prent. 

‘So it is,’ said Physic ; ‘but live moderately, or you ’ll bring it on 
again ; and by-and-by there will be no curing you. Air, exercise, and 
temperance, or hypochondria; those are the tickets.’ 

‘ And the last shan’t receive my sufferage,’ said Prent. 

That night he drank a glass or two on the strength of it; then one 
or two more, temperately. 

‘I ’m sorry,’ said Prent, ‘ that I’ll have to marry’ 

‘You can break it,’ said Prattle. 

‘Supposing she sues for breach,’ said Prent. 

‘Supposing she does ?’ said Prattle ; ‘ better try the breeches before 
marriage than after. She can’t prove it.’ 

‘Well, Pll ——’ 

‘Yes 

‘T’ll see you (hiccup) to-morrow.’ 

To-morrow Mr, Prent felt the symptoms again. 

‘I guess I’ll take a wife,’ said Prent. 
‘Better take a blue pill,’ said Prattle. 
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But this, ond all be made say, did not turn Prent one hair’s-breadth. 
He married. What was better, he got well: sacrificed hjs suppers, 
and was n’t at all sorry. Instead of dying, he lived. Lived as a man, 
having something to live for —a fire-side and a home. D. 
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BY JOUN RHEYTN, 


t. 


My life is like a freighted bark 
Within a sluggish bay, 

Over the smooth inviting main 
Ready to launch away. 
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But yet im vain, to fill my sails, 
The favoring breezes blow 

In vain to the port of my earthy rest 
I turn my sea-ward prow. 


It. 


In vain along the other shore 
I see the loved ones stand, 

And beckon me over the briny flood, 
Home to my Fatherland : 


iv. 


For bedded deep in solid ground, 
At the bottom of ocean hoar, 
An anchor cast, still hugs me fast 

To a flat and dreary shore. 


v. 


But my Caprarn* is on board with me, 
He sees my longing state: 

Patience, my soul! "He knoweth best ; 
It is for thee to wait. 


vi. 


When at His command the anchor shall rise, 
And I ride the boundless sea, 
-— His hand guide my little bark 
To the haven where I would be. 


vil. 


And when, long tossed on the stormy waves, 
My wanderings all are o’er, 

Let me anchor at last in the River of Life, 
For ever and ever more ! 


Savannah, Oct. 28, 1843. 


** Captain of our Salvation.’ 
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PASSAGES FROM THE RUSSIAN OF KARAMSIN. 


TRANSLATED BY 4. C. BECKER, 


MY DAY. 


THOUGHTLESS man wastes in oblivion those glorious morning hours, 
when fleecy and gorgeous clouds bear forth in their midst the radiant 
bridegroom of nature, to be received with a chorus of welcome from a 
grateful earth and its rejoicing inhabitants! I prostrate myself in mute 
reverence ! 

Is it wonderful, that the untutored children of nature, the simple- 
minded nations of antiquity, paid adoration to this magnificent luminary 
as it poured forth its light and life on all things, itself the mantle and 
veil of the invisible godhead ? 

What freshness in the air! the fragrance from the dewy earth rising 
in grateful incense toward Heaven. 

The flocks scatter themselves abroad upon the hills, the whetted 
scythes glisten on the green fields, the singing lark soars above the 
laboring peasant, and the gentle Lavinia prepares the morning repast for 
her Palemon. 

I wander among the variegated meadows, Here glows the plant of 
Asia, there ripens the rich harvest of rye, and beyond waves the 
barley. 

Painter! thy pencil can never portray the shades of this beautiful 
picture ! 

I return to my quiet dwelling. A glass of rich yellow cream awaits 
me ; how delicious its flavor after a morning ramble! I search among 
my books ; find ‘T’homson’s Seasons.’ I take them with me to the silent 
grove. I place the book by the side of a raspberry tree and read. [| 
gaze upon the lofty trees, on the thick foliage of the branches, which in 
the brilliant sunlight is thrown into so fine relief. I listen to the rust- 
ling of the wind among the leaves so different from that in towns, and 
bury myself in thought; and then again resume my book. 

Time flies unperceived, but my watch shows me that it is mid-day. I 
leave the grove, the sun pours down its rays upon me, the wind breathes 
not, the silvery leaves of the aspen grove are motionless, the light feather 
rests unstirred upon the young grass, the corn-flowers droop their heads, 
and the many-colored butterfly reposes on them. 

All is silent save the water-nymph, who murmurs amid the long 
reeds; the bee even has retired with her sweet burthen to the hive; the 
peasant reposes upon the fragrant grass, which he has mown ; the bub- 
bling brook entices me to itsside. I approach; its clear waters attract 
me, and yielding to the temptation, I plunge into the flowing crystal. 
Drooping willows interlace themselves above me, forming a verdant 
bower. Even the rays of the mid-day sun hardly penetrate it, to sparkle 
upon the shaded water. I am refreshed in body and mind. Ah! he 
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keows eng of luxury, who never on such a day bathed in the living 
waters ! 

My mid-day meal awaits me: two simple dishes compose it. I sit in 
the shade of an elm, which grows before my window ; I read Lafontaine ; 
the book drops from my hand, and a slight slumber for a moment over- 
shadows my eyes as with a veil ; a zephyr disperses it. I awaken, and 
the attentive gardener places before me a basket of fragrant raspber- 
ries. - - + How delicious and refreshing this juicy fruit, this gift of 
bountiful Nature! ©! is it possible not to love her for all that she does 
for the delight and indulgence of man! 

The heat vanishes : I go forth into the fields to botanize, to take delight 
in grapes and flowers. I examine their delicate construction and ex- 
quisite fibres, sometimes smooth as the finest silk and sometimes fea- 
thered and carefully protected, and wonder at their various perfumes and 
all the marvellously ingenious contrivances of nature, yet most of all 
at the principle of growth within them, and the beautiful mystery of 
vegetable life. I gather and carefully preserve them. Returning to 
my room, | unfold them, lay them in the sun, and not being a learned 
botanist, I write on an envelope for each their peculiar characteristics. 
For instance: ‘ These white flowers with a yellow shade on a smooth, 
dark-green, juicy stem, are pleasing to the eye, but still more so to the 
smell. Atthe close of day, at the sweet twilight hour, go to the grove ; 
there thy nerves will tremble with ecstasy at the fragrance, and in deli. 
cious satiety of feeling thou wilt exclaim: ‘An angel has surely de- 
scended on the wings of night and dwells within these verdant bowers.’ 
But no; this fragrance proceeds from the slender bell-flowers, which 
glisten among the thick grass, and which are justly called the beauties 
of night. 

I hear the shepherd’s flute. The flocks are returning to the village ; 
and each one finds for itself it’s home, for the peasant has not yet re- 
turned from the field. How delightful the repast in the fresh air! The 
evening aromas mingle with my cup. But I approach the end of this 
bright day ; I hasten to the high sandy shore of the winding river. 
There the wide smooth meadow spreads before me, while in the clear 
sky the evening sun rolls in silent magnificence, and in transient ma- 
jesty. He already approaches the western horizon ; he is overshadowed 
for a moment behind the thin, golden; sparkling clouds ; they vanish 
before his rays ; he appears again in his full glory; he showers upon the 
earth glory and radiance, and then disappears from our sight. The 
glow of evening tints the western sky. 

Thus the wise and virtuous man, whose life has been a beneficent star 
to the moral life of his fellow-creatures, gently and gloriously takes his de- 
parture. Ardent imagination vanishes with youth, but reason departs not 
even with the evening of life: a quiet majesty rests upon the brow of 
the wise, even at the very time when the gloomy grave opens before 
him ; his last bright look is a last blessing for mankind. He disappears, 
but his memory shines in the world like the glow of evening. I bend 
my knees. Almighty! my heart is open to Thee: fulfil those of its 
hopes which are worthy of mortal man! The majesty of night is borne 
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forth on black eagle’s wings ; its dark mantle droops over the Earth, and 
all nature sinks to rest. 

I alone wander on the quiet plain, silent and in deep meditation. 
But suddenly my soul trembles at the unexpected splendor of fiery 
rays. I gaze upon the eastern sky. There, amidst dark and threaten- 
ing clouds, the lightning flashes, and illuminates before me the ruins 
of an old church, with its thickly over-grown graves. From the other 
side the bright moon rises amidst a clear sky. Thus are darkness and 
light, vice and virtue, storm and calm, sorrow and joy, reigning together 
in our world! 


T HE @: Bane 


FROM THE RUSSIAN: TRANSLATED BY S&S. RB. 
FIRST VOICE. 


Coup, cold and dark is the dismal grave, 
Where bleak winds howl and the cypress wave, 
And bleached bones rattle a fearful stave. 


SECOND VOICE. 


There is peace in, the grave, and gentle rest, 
Fanned by soft winds from the balmy west, 
The wild rose of summer its fragrant guest. 


FIRST VOICE. 


Hideous worms here their banquet find, 
Toads nestle the yellow skulls behind, 
And poisonous snakes through the nettles wind. 


SECOND VOICE. 


Sleep rests on the dead with its downy wing, 
Life’s storms on the grave no shadow fling, 
But the nightingale here its song duth sing. 


FIRST VOICE, 


Black ravens scream with a dismal sound, 
Carrion birds and wild wolves are found 
Digging the newly-made grave around. 


SECOND VOICE. 


The playful squirrel his verdant home 
Finds here with his loved companion : 
The turtle-dove hither to rest hath flown, 


FIRST VOICE. 


Cold and damp gather darkly there, 
And poisonous gases surcharge the air, 
The trees above are withered and bare. 
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SECOND VOICE. 


Violets blue and jessamines fair 
’ Mingle with pure white lilies there, 
And fragrance rests on the dewy air. 


FIRST VOICE. 


The pilgrim hurries the church-yard PY, 
And quickly far from its bound would fly, 
His stout heart beating tremblingly. 


SECOND VOICE. 


With joy the weary pilgrim sees 
This bourne of everlasting peace ; 
He drops his staff, and rest is his. 


INNOCENCE. 


CHEERFULNEsS beams in her eyes. Her smile is like a spring morn- 
ing. On her high brow are enthroned spiritual peace and repose. Un- 
fading roses and lilies bloom on her cheeks. Her stature is like the 
upright stem of the slender narcisse. Roguish zephyrs, encircling 
themselves about her, blow open her light white garment, and play with 
her flowing tresses. Crowned by the flowers of the graces she wan- 
ders sportively over the earth, which is blessed by her presence ; storms 
and darkness flee from her; poisonous snakes dare not molest her ; 
stinging plants become soft under her feet; heavenly grace diffuses it- 
self about her in sunbeams. 

When mortal men submitted to the voice of gentle Nature, and lived 
in love, quiet and peace, then Innocence dwelt on earth, wandered in 
the fields with the shepherds, joining them in dance and song. But 
when man, in an evil hour of error, endeavored to be wiser than Nature, 
then Innocence returned to Heaven, her Fatherland. 

Since that time she rarely visits this earth, and rarely is visible to 
human eyes. 


EARTH’S MYSTERIES. 


UnFotp thy mysteries, mighty Earth, 
What power is thine to give ? 

What are thy proffered treasures worth, 
sla That we should live? 


Canst thou bid anxious care depart, 
Obedient to thy will ? 

To passion’s waves that wreck the heart, 
Say ‘ Peace, be still ?” 


Hast thou a spell that can control 
The spirit’s struggles to be free ? 
Or quench the longings of the soul 
For immortality ? 
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Dark ae ~— Tale. 


Does not the full heart pour 

Its early hymnings forth to thee in vain? 

Thou hast no answering voice, and never more 
Canst wake its strain. 


Thy pleasures like thy blossoms bright, 

In sunshine only bloom ; 

Thy hopes, like meteors, show the night 
Its depth ef gloom. 


Yet, mighty Earth, a truth sublime, 
Is taught to us by thee ; 
Thou and thy gifts were formed for time, 
Man for Eternity. 
New-York, December 10, 1344. Susaw Prwpar. 


DARK ELLSPETH’S LIFE-TALE.e 


BY MRS. J wires. 





Amipst a lofty range of mountains which are distinguished as the 
‘Gebel Komri,’ or ‘ Mountains of the Moon,’ where, it is said, the 
western arm of the Nile has its source, if | did not first draw breath, 
at least to that spot are my first recollections wedded. There with 
my father alone I dwelt. Kindred, save ourselves, we owned none: 
yet I felt not the loss of a mother’s care ; for the time my father spent 
not with his books was devoted to me. I was his constant companion, 
and would sit at his feet polishing the clasps of brass that fastened the 
huge volumes over which he used to pore: if, after long watching, a 
smile was my reward,1 was more than repaid ; for over the face of 
my father seldom was a smile seen to play. This, child as 1 was, I 
soon saw, and valued it the more for its very rareness. 

It is said the mind takes its bent from early nurture. J cannot but 
subscribe to its truth; for no joyous feeling of childhood was mine. 
I was old even in infancy. By my father | was taught to hold the 
world as nought; to look upon it as one dark spot on a bright horizon, 
that made, by its darkness, brighter the glorious worlds that surround 
it. Oh, with what joy I have stood on the perilous-cliff, and watched 
the heavenly orb of night as she sailed in mild splendor on a sky of 
cloudless beauty, mid Heaven’s bright torch-lights, those spirit gems to 
mortals known as stars, and thought in such bright worlds care could 
never come, vice could never be known, and love, the brightest light 
that gilds our ways had there its birth- place and its home. 














*Many of our readers will obthiin that toward the close of the interesting story of ‘ The 
Hermit of Cetara,’ which appeared in our twentieth volume, allusion was made to the existence of 
the present wild tale: ‘The sandsof Exxispetu's life were nearly run, if I might judge by her 
faltering step and bent form. She bade me a solemn farewell ; said she had far to go to rest among her 
kindred ; placed on the table the ancient lamp, and said: ‘ The oil that fed it was dark ErtspeTu’s 
life-tale.’ Curiosity induced me to open it. No oil was there ; but a roll of parchment containing 
the narrative of her Jife.’ The commencement of this narrative is now before the reader. 

Ro. Entoxensocoxrzn. 
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Thus time passed till I had numbered sixteen summers. *T was 
then a stranger appeared at our dwelling. He was a man sore worn 
with care and age. Long and frequent were the consultations he held 
with my father. Night after night together they watched the stars: 
and it seemed from his arrival | might date a decline of the affection- 
ate care my parent had hithertoshown me. At length it was announced 
to me that we must leave our mountain dwelling; and willingly I 
prepared to go. 

We journeyed to Thebes ; and amidst the stupendous ruins of Carnac 
found a home; and I reigned queen of the ruined palace. As I 
ranged its hundred-pillared hall, 1 felt that power enough was mine, 
nor wished for more. | 

Our home was rarely sought; and when a stranger came, ’t was 
with that trembling awe known but to love or fear; yet wanted we 
not that which was rich and rare. The cause was explained to me by 
my father. He was a seeker after hidden mysteries. Knowledge 
forbid to mortals was by him possessed; and fear procured for us the 
luxuries that wealth might have denied. The high and great would to 
our dwelling come, to have unfolded to them the dark book of Fate ; 
and mighty monarchs sought our ruined home to learn the fate of na- 
tions. ‘To me there was a wild charm in the power my sire possessed. 
I entered with delight into his studies. I watched the stars with him 
by night, and eagerly sought his instruction by day ; till more I knew 
than was deemed holy. 

Time with heedless wing swept on till my nineteenth year. My 
father changed ; became restless ; made frequent visits to Luxor at the 
still hour of midnight ; and often as I watched him by the pale light of 
the moon winding his way through the long avenue of sphinxes that led 
to the temple, I longed to know the secret of his nightly visits. Would 
to God I had remained in ignorance ! 

I tried the knowledge I possessed of the dark art my sire had taught 
me; but it availed not. I, who could read the fate of others, could 
not read my own. Whenever I sought to know aught of myself or 
mine, all was dark: the mystic book of good and evil was closed to 
me. 

One night I was awoke by heavy peals of thunder. An occurrence 
so rare in that country called forth my wonder and alarm. I arose 
and sought the door of our dwelling. The face of nature seemed 
changed: dark clouds obscured the sky; Heaven’s artillery ceased 
not for a moment its cannonading ; peal after peal in quick succession 
rent the air; while the forked lightning played through the ruins of 
our wildly grand abode; and the wind with rushing sound howled 
dismally, as if to hurl destruction on the time-spared ruins. Soon rain 
began to fall like tear-drops called forth by the angry voice of the 
elements. Between the sudden gusts and howlings of the blast I 
thought [ at intervals heard a moaning sound. I was not deceived. 
The next pause in the storm brought to my ear the cry of a human 
being in peril or in pain. I sought my father; and together we ven- 
tured forth to give the sufferer aid. The elements, as if pleased with 
our mission, ceased their warring; and with them ceased our guiding 
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sound. In vain we listened. See we could not, for morning had not 
yet dawned ; and I began to think my imagination had deceived me, 
and that the sound I had heard was but the moaning of the blast. We 
were about to retrace our steps, when we were startled by a deep groan, 
which seemed close by us. A continued play of lightning at this 
moment enabled us to see lying on the ground a human form. On 
approaching, we found it to be a man, the blood trickling from a deep 
wound on his forehead. His dress denoted him to be a person of dis- 
tinction. Though his face was pale, and his lips colorless, he bore 
the marks of manly beauty. Silently I gazed on the prostrate form, and 
felt my spirit drawn to his as by some magic power. Even at that 
moment, bleeding, helpless and dying, as he seemed, I knew he was my 
destiny’s star—so strangely doth fate weave its mystic web. We 
bore him to our dwelling: and tears, the first my eyes had ever shed, 
fell on the jewelled hand I held within my own. Since that hour, 
Time with heedless wing hath swept on; bright structures have arisen 
to adorn the earth; bright hopes to cheer the lonely: but for me, alas! 
Hope hath woven no bright chaplet ; my life has been a scene of hope- 
less misery, my death must be a scene of hopeless despair ! 

All the following night my father was absent, and | watched by the 
side of the stranger. On his return, he beckoned me to his closet. 

‘Ellspeth,’ said he — and | thought, as he spoke, his face assumed 
an ashy paleness— ‘Some evil spirit hath sent this stranger to our 
abode. I have consulted the stars, and find that ill attends his coming. 
I know not why, but a terror I have never known before hangs over me. 
The powers I invoke fly me; spirits are no longer obedient to my call ; 
the grave, with all its terrors, yawns before me; and I who thought 
myself almost immortal, find I am mortal still. I have looked with 
dread for this hour. «To shun this day I left our mountain home. But 
Fate pursues us.’ Taking my hands, he said: ‘Invoke thy guardian 
spirits, my child. We may yetavert the evil.’ He then placed me in 
the centre of the room, put on a robe I had seldom seen him wear, and 
taking his wand he muttered some mystic words, the meaning of which 
I well knew; and, drawing a circle around me, he retired to his 
closet. 

A thousand thoughts rushed like meteors through my brain; a thick 
cloud of white smoke encircled me, and filled the apartment with sweet 
perfume. I had no power to move. I seemed rivetted to the spot. 
Sweet distant notes of heavenly music filled my ears, as if borne on 
the wind; and a voice that seemed hovering over me, in accents loud 
and clear, said : 

Mark! maiden, mark! to our warning give ear! 
Thy guardian sprite whispers that danger is near. 
The storm-fiend the blast rides! 

O'er land and o’er wave 


He will doom thee to wander ! 
We warn but to save. 


The voice ceased; and again the soft, sweet music I before heard 
fellon my ear. The smoky cloud which had encompassed me rose 
above my head, and seemed to change till it bore the aspect of Heaven’s 
star-gemmed canopy. The dying cadence of the music lingered as if 
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some angel- oges wuched the trembling tyres ; ona as I gazed above, 
I thought bright eyes and angel forms looked sadly on me through that 
azure veil, growing fainter, fainter to my sight and ear, till all was lost 
in distance ; and | stood alone. 

I did not see my father again that day. I resumed my watch by 
the side of the stranger, and though I had never heard the sound of 
his voice, yet fate seemed to have in him formed an idol for my lone 
heart to worship. 

Weeks rolled on: the stranger’s voice had fallen on my ear; he had 
leaned on me for support; told me of his gratitude for my care ; wished 
I were in his own land, where, with those of my own sex, | might be 
happy. Alas, for me how fatal was that wish ! 

My books had lost all charm; I no longer desired to reign queen of 
the ruined halls; I pined for scenes which he described, and for the 
land that gave him birth. He had told me of the bliss which those 
who loved enjoyed in his free and happy country; and I murmured 
often when alone: ‘Oh why did not fate cast my lot where such bliss 
might be mine?’ Alas it was vain to repine: I had my destiny to fulfil. 

I now saw little of my father: his time was chiefly spent with Am- 
brosine ; for so that aged man was called who journeyed with us from 
our mountain home. He had become my father’s shadow ; in short, 
they were inseparable. I knew each night they went to Luxor, but I 
knew not why. My curiosity overstepped my prudence, and I deter- 
mined at all risks to know their secret. ‘Could I,’ I thought, ‘ become 
acquainted with some secret of the art more powerful than I yet knew ?’ 
I resolved to try: I would have encountered any danger, run any risk, 
to bind the stranger in my chains. 

I chose a calm, bright night, after my idol had retired to rest — let 
me call him my idol; for have bent the knee and prayed for him, I, 
who dared not pray for myself. [ took my lamp and went to his 
couch. He slept, I thought, ah, how calmly! Invoking every good 
spirit of earth and air to be his guard, I left him to repose, and started 
on my fearful mission. The moon in calm mild splendor seemed sus- 
pended as a lamp to guide me 6n my way. One star, one little star, 
in close companionship with that pale orb, shone, and well contrasted 
with my own dark fate, that told of aught but calmness and repose. On 
still I went, bent on possessing the knowledge I pined for. I had pro- 
ceeded about half way up the Sphinx avenue when my ear was salu- 
ted with a rushing sound as of a whirlwind; an invisible hand, cold 
as the marble figures which lined my way, pressed my arm; and a 
mournful voice said : 

Ou, turn, maiden, turn 

From the path thou ’rt pursuing! 
The spirits of evil 

Dark mischief are brewing! 
The deep wail of Death 

On the night breeze is swelling! 


Oh, hie thee, maid, hie thee 
Again to thy dwelling! 


The voice ceased, and my resolution wavered; but I thought of the 
stranger. The time was nigh at hand when I must lose him, or forever 
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make him mine, yes, mine, unholy as I was. I loved him with such a 
love as only one so lone and desolate could know. Onward I went, in 
spite of the warning. Oh, whata withering feeling came over me as | 
neared the ruined temple, where I knew it was my father’s wont to meet 
Ambrosine! I concealed myself behind a broken column and listened. 
Iheard no sound. A presentiment of evil seemed to fill my mind. I 
wished to retrace my steps ; but it was too late; for 1 heard some one 
approach. A glimmering light appeared at a distance : nearer, nearer 
it came, and revealed to me the features of my father: but how unlike 
his look when last I saw him! He was bent nearly double ; his body 
was bare from the shoulders to the waist ; and on his arm hung a knot- 
ted rope. My blood curdled with horror, which was not diminished 
when I saw a bright light illume the place, and gliding between the 
columns I saw a figure in a long dark robe approach the spot where 
my father stood. The lamp which my father brought threw around a 
bright glare, and revealed to my sight the features of Ambrosine. 
Darkly he frowned on my trembling sire as he said : 

‘°T is well I find thee here. I trust thou comest prepared.’ 

My father replied: ‘Oh, mercy! mercy! Dowith meas thou wilt ; 
but spare, oh! spare my Ellspeth.’ 

A fiend-like laugh burst from Ambrosine, from him I had hitherto 
thought so weak and feeble, that made the vaulted roof resound, while 
in a voice of thunder he exclaimed : ‘Spare her as I spare thee, recreant ! 
Dost thou think to foil me? Prepare!’ 

My father then held out the knotted rope, which Ambrosine took. 
Oh, the horror that then took possession of my mind, no pen can describe, 
no tongue reveal, as | saw my trembling parent present his back to re- 
ceive-the scourge! With anguish I saw he was already lacerated as 
from recent blows. 

‘Wilt thou yield?’ yelled forth the monster, as his eye-balls glared 
fearfully, and his height became to my distended view almost gigantic, 
‘wilt thou yield Ellspeth to my power ?’ 

‘Never!’ replied my father. ‘Bethe punishment mine; for mine 
has been the crime. Thine, Dark Fiend, I am ; but my child, my Ells- 
peth, may yet escape thy power.’ 

The demon then commenced his work. Blow after blow fell thick 
and heavy, while the shrieks of my suffering parent made the temple 
resound. 

I could endure no more. I rushed from my place of concealment ; 
and clasping my arms round my parent, I exclaimed: ‘In the name of 
that God to whom all power shall bow, I command thee, foul fiend, to desist ? 

The monster trembled as one in mortal agony. His fiery eyes glared 
on me, as he uttered in fearful sounds: ‘Thou hast saved him; and I 
am cheated of my prey: : 


‘ But I doom thee to wander, Yet, I will thee the gift 
An exile afar, That few mortals may own: 
Through the din of the battle, To thee shall the past 


The carnage of war, And the future be known; 
For a century, o’er moorland, Thou shalt wander at will, 

O’er desert and plain, Till thy being shall end, 
E’er thou visit’st the land The terror of foe 

Of thy father’s again. And the guardian of friend.’ 
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He ceased : I remembered nothing more. When I again opened my 
eyes the sun shone brightly through the ruined walls ; | was resting on 
the breast of my parent, my arms encircling his neck ; but he was dead 
and cold! cold as the marble floor on which he rested! A recollection 
of the past dreadful scene rushed on my brain. I stooped to kiss his 
cold, pale brow. The words of the fiend came to my mind: ‘ Thou 
hast saved him; I am cheated of my prey,’ and I knelt in heart-felt 
thankfulness mid that scene of horror and death. 

As I rose from my knees the stranger was by my side. He took my 
hand and gently pressed it. ‘ This is horrible, Ellspeth,’ he said. It 
was the first time he had called me by name ; and the sound ran through 
my veins with meteor swiftness. ‘I will not attempt to console you,’ 
he continued, ‘ for the tree that gave you shelter and support is gone ; 
but I will whisper words of comfort in your ear, that your heart may 
know peace. ‘There is a power that can make smooth the roughest path 
of life ; turn storm to sun-shine, and grief to gladness: who by means 
that may seem harsh to us short-sighted mortals, can bring about His 
own wise designs. Look to Him in this dark hour of sorrow, and the 
world will no longer seem a desert. Beneath His sheltering wing no 
evil spirit can assail you. Lean on Him, Ellspeth, for your own sake 
and for mine.’ 

The world seemed to recede. New life shot through my frame. He 
had said ‘ for his sake.’ I know not what light he saw beam in my eyes; 
but I saw him shudder as I gazed on him; and he added: ‘ You have 
been my preserver, Ellspeth. But for you, I had perished mid the ruins, 
Let me repay the obligation by persuading you to seek the mercy that 
is denied to none. For oh! be assured the path of the wicked is a path 
of thorns. That which our Creator has wisely hid from us ’t were best 
not seek to know. Think of my words, and let them sink deep in 
your heart. And now to our solemn duty. What is to be done with 
the remains of your parent ?’ 

With the stranger’s aid I dug a grave within the ruined temple. I 
watched with tearless eye the remains of my father, and with tearless 
eye consigned him to his narrow bed. I breathed no word as the stran- 
ger led me to my lonely dwelling. My thoughts dwelt on the dark doom 
that awaited me. The fiat had gone forth: I was henceforward a wan- 
derer, the world my home. Reader,-may it never be thy lot to stand 
alone in the world, without even hope to cheer thee. What to me was 
my knowledge ? I felt | was but mortal. I had the same feelings, fears 
and wishes as others of my sex ; the same in all, save hope. 

Kind and soothing was the stranger’s voice as he smoothed my pillow 
and bade me rest; but little as 1 then knew of the world, I saw the light 
of love was not in his eye, though there was kindness and pity in his 
heart. I slept; and dreamed my father stood beside me. White were 
his robes, and blandly he smiledon me. At length methought he spoke : 
‘Ellspeth,’ he said, ‘ thou hast won me admission into paradise. Cen- 
turies are but moments in that heavenly land. I wait thy coming. 
Thy earthly task performed, thou ‘It join me there. Farewell! I 
thought he waved his hand, smiled sweetly on me, and disappeared ; 
and then, in sweet, mild tones, I heard distant music. I awoke to the 
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reality. The music was still there. I could not be mistaken. I felt 
my spirit soothed, and again sunk to rest. 

Day dawned, and I rose refreshed. Something like hope played 
round my heart, and whispered, ‘There is a balm for every grief.’ I now 
began to have serious thoughts of leaving Thebes. The stranger, too, 
thought it was time to move. Sitting one day by my side, after gazing 
sorrowfully on me for some time, he said: ‘ Ellspeth, I must journey to 
my own home. Those who love, will expect me. Yet do I feel sad to 
leave you here; and longer with you ’t were not well to stay. I would 
say to you go with me to my own free land, had I a sister to whose care 
I could confide you ; but Fate hath not so blessed me. There is but 
one of your own sex with whom I could have influence in your behalf; 
one whom, alas! I cannot love, but who is soon to be my wife.’ 

I started to my feet. The word wife had turned the current of my 
thoughts. ‘Go,’ I exclaimed, ‘Go: ’tis best. Fear not to leave me. 
The wretched can have nothing to fear. If I may not have peace, I 
have still power. Go: and when you think not of Ellspeth, she will 
be by your side.’ 

I rushed from the ruins, and took the road to Luxor, there, on the 
marble that covered my parent, to weep; for I felt that I now could 
weep. The dim shades of evening were closing in as I reached the 
temple. All seemed desolate and cold as my heart. The spell was 
broken : he was to be the husband of another. I cast myself on my 
father’s grave, and weptin agony. I felt myself indeed alone. While 
I had one being to look kindly on me, even though it were but a look of 
doubtful kindness, my heart felt not the loneliness of my situation. 
Earth had for me held but two beings whose love I prized: the one lay 
dead and cold beneath the marble I pressed ; the other had told me he 
was to be the husband of another. The world seemed a void: all was 
chaos. The power I had hitherto possessed seemed lost. I became a 
very infant, and wept till nature was exhausted, then sunk to sleep. 
Long and sound that sleep must have been ; for when I awoke the moon 
was shedding her broad light on the checkered pavement. The same 
low, sweet music I had before heard, seemed borne on the wind, and a 
voice, in accents sweet and mild, said: 


‘On maiden despair not ; While thy bark bears thee safe 
To thee it is given O’er the perilous deep. 
To win, by thy ee 
An entrance to Hcaven. The spirits of air, 


On the Zephyr’s light wing, 

Wherever thou wander’st, Shall fly, at thy bidding, 

Some spirit shall stray, | Fleet tidings to bring. 
To lighten thy grief 

On thy perilous way. | The spirits of forest, 

| Of valley and hill, 

The power is denied us Shall haste, with submission, 

To alter thy doom, | Each wish to fulfil. 


But ’t is ours to divest it 
' 


Of horror and gloom. We bow at thy bidding, 


We come at thy call, 
The spirits of water In the temple of death 
Their vigils shall keep, Or the gay lighted hall. 
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The voice ceased. The music, as before, died i in the diatiibos. ‘But 
I seemed to possess new energy. I no longer felt myself alone. I knew 
there was honey mixed with the gall of my destiny. I had now a 
motive —something to live for. I had power to watch over, if not to 
guard, the stranger. A melancholy pleasure seemed to take posses- 
sion of me, in the thought that I might stand by his death-bed and re- 
ceive his last sigh. I rose from my knees and took the way to my 
lonely dwelling with a comparatively light heart. I retired to rest, and 
sought not to see the stranger. 

The sun was high when I opened my eyes from a dreamless sleep. 
I almost dreaded to encounter the stranger’s gaze. He had spared me 
the mortification and pain of parting: he was gone. 

On the table was a bag containing gold; a miniature of himself, and 
a note, wherein he took leave of me, expressed gratitude for my care of 
him, and anxiety for my happiness. The miniature he said he left to 
remind me of one who would never cease to feel _ for my kind- 
ness, and who would pray for my peace. 

With strange calmness I opened and gazed on the picture. Oh, how 
like him! I pressed it to my lips, to my heart; nor do I believe I 
would at that moment have given it up to call the original mine. I was 
no longer alone. The shadow was mine, and I ceased to sigh for the 
substance. I now became exceedingly anxious to be gone, or rather, 
to begin my wanderings. I looked around with an aching heart on the 
ruins I so soon must leave, leave not to return to till my earthly sojourn 
was near its close. Oh, life! what is there in the mystic woof of thy 
web that makes poor mortals cling to thee so fondly ? Even I, lost and 
lonely as I was, had no wish, even if I had the power, to journey to that 
far-off spirit-land. 

The last day arrived that I intended to pass in my ruined home. 
Each object that met my view had for me an additional charm. With 
even childish fondness I passed my hands over the obelisks that marked 
the entrance to the shrine that had been so long my dwelling. I gazed 
on the sphinxes as I passed along the avenue, and thought I read com- 
passion in their marble eyes. I could have caressed them, so kindly 
did my heart warm to the few objects I had been used to look upon. 
‘Farewell! farewell!’ I exclaimed ; ‘when next I gaze upon you, you 
will be unchanged ; while Time, with” chilling hand, shall have strewn 
over me the snows of age! When I next behold you I shall be on the 
brink of the tomb, with no hand to compose my limbs, no eye to shed 
for me a tear!’ I wept, and continued my way to pay a last visit, for 
some time at least, to the grave of my parent. On that spot I had heard 
my doom: on that spot I had saved, from the meshes of the Evil One, the 
soul of my father. I thought of this; and felt the price not too much 
to win admission for the parent I loved into paradise. Long and fast 
flowed my tears. There is pain in leaving even the ashes of those we 
love and have clung to. Every little circumstance connected with my 
childhood came to my mind; the many dark and lonely nights we had 
spent in our mountain-home, when the light of no other eye had beamed 
upon me, and the sound of no other voice had cheered me. As the 
flood-gates of memory opened, the recollection came that he lay beneath 
the marble; his heart had ceased its throbbings; and I stood in the 
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world alone — no, not alone ; the miniature of the stranger was around 
my neck: I pressed it to my lips; and peace, for a brief space, was 
mine. 

I remembered now the power I possessed ; the spirits who promised 
to come at my call; and determined on the spot to try the truth. I in- 
voked the spirit of air to tell me of the stranger ; and stood waiting the 
knowledge with the miniature pressed to my heart. Soon, the same 
sweet, low music that ever ushered in their presence, was borne on the 
breeze ; and a clear voice breathed : 


‘THE white sail is spreading, 
The bark ’s on the tide 
That beareth the stranger 

Away to his bride. 


In _—_ at this moment, 

e bendeth the knee, 
His sad thoughts still dwelling, 
Lone maiden, on thee.’ 


I knelt and wept in thankfulness. Again and again! pressed my 
lips to the cold marble that covered my parent’s remains. Oh, there 
are moments of agony in this world of wo, to which the pangs of death 
are naught. Alas! I have died a thousand deaths, and yet live on. 
The agony of my mind almost deprived me of reason. ‘Farewell! 
farewell!’ I franticly exclaimed; ‘Thy poor doomed Ellspeth must 
leave even thy ashes, and wander in other lands, exposed perhaps to the 
peltings of the storm: but never can she endure a storm like that which 
now rages in her heart. Friend of my childhood! soother of my sor- 
rows, and author of my being, farewell! When next I kneel on this 
spot it will be to mingle my dust with thine, while my spirit soars to 
meet thee in realms of bliss.’ I rushed from the temple and fled, 
I knew not whither. I forgot the power! possessed, and sought but 
oblivion of my woes. I wandered, I knew not how long, till 1 was ex- 
hausted, and sunk on a broken column, almost deprived of reason. At 
this moment, a voice loud and clear, that seemed to hover over me, 
said : 

‘Spruit of flowers! hie thee hence, 

And cull from earth’s gay parterre 


Each blossom that breathes of peace and rest, 
To twine in a garland fair. 


‘ That garland weave for the lonely and sad, 
When her heart is crushed and sore, 

Till her pillow is pressed by the spirit of rest, 

And she thinks of her griefs no more.’ 


Then came the sweet familiar music. I was entranced. In spite of 


myself, sleep overpowered me, and all recollection of my loneliness and 
sorrow ceased. 
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WueEn Pagan Rome her vestal choir possessed 
Each holy robe, each sacerdotal vest, 

For Jove’s high temple, and each humbler fane, 
Their hands unspotted washed from every stain : 
But Christian vestals! (O! alas! how few!) 
Work sermon covers, or a parson’s shoe ' 
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MUSICAL NEIGHBORS. 


* Music hath charms to soothe a savage ” 
With what’s called music, savages 
May well delighted be ; 
But till J am a savage, it 
Can have no charms for me! 


APOLLO was a god of taste, 
He dearly loved the lasses ; 
With sounds divine the muses nine 
Sang round him on Parnassus. 


Th’ harmonious numbers warbled sweet 
By these celestial elves, 

Served to keep off the blues, though they 
Were rather blue themselves, 


But were their numbers all their charm, 
Apollo in despair 

Would leave Castalia’s fount to take 
A house on Chippeway-Square. 


For three times three was all he had, 
(Would we’d no more to bore us!) 

While for each trio he puts down, 
We can count up a chorus. 


For instance, take some summer’s eve, 
The young moon in the skies, 
When opened every window is, 
And every throat likewise. 


Nor wind-pipes only rend the air, 
But various squeaks and groans, 

From clarionets and cat-gut, down 
To drum-stick marrow-bones. 


And one by one we ’ll make a list 
Of sounds that us annoy, 

Though long as Homer’s catalogue 
Of the ships that sailed for Troy. 


Over the smuate, oe shady trees 


From gaze ungodly shielded, 
There stands a little white-washed house 
For long prayer-meetings builded. 


Where true-blue Presbyterians, 
On Friday evenings, take care 

With rambling sing-song gifts to please 
Themselves if not their Maker. 


Nor can we call them hypocrites, 
Although they so oppose us, 

‘ Lip-service’ they can never pay 
Who praise Gop through their noses ! 


On our left hand, at distance small, 
(Too small for comfort) placed, 
Our left-hand brethren have put up 

A meeting-house of taste. 
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Two red-brick pillars guard the door, 
And for a splendid j ser 

To hold the weather-cock on top 
They ’ve clapped up a ‘ cu-pa-lo,’ 


A choir meets here, a numerous choir, 
Of huge vociferation ; 

And when they meet they ’re said to sing, 
But that’s a fabrication. 


Their leader doubtless must be learned, 
Because his pupils find 

He can be heard a half a mile 
Against a mighty wind. 


They have no organ yet, (Good Lorp 
We thank thee for thy mercies!) 

But with a double-bass they ’Il ‘ do’ 
A dozen double verses. 


A double-bass, poor thing, that at 
The man ‘ what’ wittes away on it, 
Grumbles and growls all sorts of ways, 
*Cause he do n’t know how to play on it. 


Aud now they try to go up high, 
And now they try to go low; 

And ’twixt the two you hear some new 
Excruciating solo. 


And how the long-lunged dippers take 
The lead of old Sane “f 

Unless you heard them both yourself, 
You scarcely could believe - a. 


a opposite this (nick-named) church, 
th the Devil’s church appear; 
The violins, the rich bassoons, 

The ‘ echoing horn’ we hear : 


And voices true, now one, now two, 
Now all in chorus swelling, 

In cadence sweet the night-winds meet 
And waft them to our dwelling. 


And sadly listening at our door 
We hear their dying fall ; 

°T is pity that the Devil’s share 
Should be the best of all! 


But like the moon Seng Sees, 
Or among plums the n, 
Or among ordi men 
Like Hercules or Samson : 


So stands a certain creature, who 
Lives just across the square, 
Surpassingly preéminent 
Among the loud-tongued fair. 


Her ‘Vivi tutti’s’ never done, 
Though in her mouth for ever, 

As in the savage Vulture’s maw 
Was poor Prometheus’s liver. 
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The sailors on the Tyrrhene sea, 
In the good days of yore, 

They heard the lovely Syrens sing 

Along the verdant shore. 


The music forced the tars to land, 
Nor, wast by gramarye ; 

This Syren would have done the same, 

Had she been owt at sea. 


From under night-caps, in the morn, 
Ere people’s heads peep out, 

The mists of night are put to flight 

By her portentous shout. 










Scarcely can Pheebus’ arm all day 
His frightened steeds restrain ; 
Restive, they threat, each hour, to set 
The world on fire again. 


Maddened at last the furious god 

Flies to the silent west, 
Where nought but gentle war-whoops can 
Disturb his nightly rest. 











Next door, at our right hand, there lives 
A musical pretender, 

In girth a very Falstaff, and 

In wit another Slender. 


Who tootles reels like ‘Dog and Gun,’ 
And jigs like ‘ Paddy Carey,’ 

In hopes that such light airs will make 

His figure light and airy. 





He proves that though he has as yet 
No lessening of his weight won, 

A flute may have a little bore, 

And yet be made a great one. 












His sister has a piano-forte, 
And down to it she sits, 
And puts the poor old crazy thing 
In periodic fits. 









And this is ‘ execution !’ — all 
This rattling, pounding, banging ! 

A kind of execution; ’ faith, 

Almost, as bad as hanging ! 


From the free-school is heard some poor 
Forlorn disconsolate, 

His broken heart relieving through 

A broken clarionet. 











: = told a flattering tale’ — he proves 
is false as Judas’ kiss, man; 

And ‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ 

Are murdered dead by this man. 


His mistress’ pride will drive him mad, 
The sighing swain complains ; 

He might have his revenge, would she 

But listen to his strains. 
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Not far behind us Mr. L—— 

Has got what ’s called an organ, 
As like one as Semiramis 
Resembles Colonel Morgan. 





I wish a nemerouan *t Was, 
For, though with twanging tone, 

*T would play two tunes and play ’em right, 

Whereas he can’t play one. 


And every night through all the week 
He blows the bellows strong ; 

On Sundays grinds ‘ Old Hundred’ out, 

On week-days ‘ Lucy Long.’ 





Now how much better would it be, 
If, music being pees. 

His pipes were all tobacco-pipes, 

And all his stops, were stopped ! 






And roving little darkies from 
Their betters catch th’ infection, 

And fill the street with minstrels sweet 

Of various complexion. 


There ’s three I hear, just passing by, 
One tries a fife to use, 

That long ago was thrown away 

By the fifer of the Blues. 


And if it was too bad (oh strange !) 
To regulate their marching, 
What sort of sounds must it produce 
In the paws of such an urchin! 


The second clicks his slate-stones clear, 
Nor makes he many blunders; 

The third with mighty marrow-bones 

Along the fences thunders. 






Ye boyish band! I cannot but 

Forgive your dark transgression ; 
Would that ye were the only ones 
Not come to years of discretion! 


At last more natural sounds bring some 
Relief if not delight; 

The noisy dogs begin to i 

The noiseless Queen of Night: 


And in the yard, with scratch and howl, 
Two cats are courting found, 

(Cat-courtship ’s known, just like our own, 

To all the neighbors round.) 


But even these at length retire 
To silence and a garret, 

And quiet seems a-gaining ground, 

With less and less to mar it. 


The last young Sambo’s gone to bed! 
How sweet it is to hear, 

Deep in the silent night, the voice 

Of drowsy chanticleer ! 
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*T is half past one. In hush profound 
High rides the still, cold moon : 

No, zounds! that screamer’s out again 
On her eternal tune! 


Shrill ring the sharp unearthly tones, 
They make one’s flesh to shiver ; 
And, with true woman’s malice, she 
Shrieks louder now than ever! 


I may as well, till three o’clock, 
Give up all thoughts of napping ; 
For till she ’s screeched an hour or so, 
She never dreams of stopping. 


She may be rich, she may be wise, 
She may have wit and beauty, 
May have a dozen children — but 
ConFounn her ‘ vivi tutti !” 
Savannah, July 7, 1843. 


ST: VALENTINE. 


Do not consider us premature, dear Knicx., although fourteen days 
are still to elapse before the time when the ardent apprentice and the 
constant counter-hopper indite their amatory lays. We wish to say 
something about the féte. Who the saint was, we are unable to inform 
you, having looked for him in the Classical Dictionary and not found 
him in. But what of that? We know he must have been an amiable, 
pleasant fellow, loving the pretty girls ; a kind of bishop-saint, in fact ; 
nothing improper, you know; all sentiment, and that sort of thing. 
This is evident from the traditions of the Church. 

What a pity that the calendar is ‘made up!’ Perhaps we might ob- 
tain a place for one of our ‘Latter Day Saints.’ (How would St. 
Priapus do?) That is, if the advocatus diaboli would admit that deeds 
in love give as good a title as sighs and songs. 

Once before we wrote you a Valentine, in which we advised an old 
bachelor to get married. It was of no use—none whatever. He 
still remains an unit, although he read the paper in question, and ad- 
mired the force and facetiousness of the reasoning. It does appear 
strange. We scarcely know whether to grieve or to rejoice. We are 
sad, to see our literary shot rebound harmless from his cuirass of celi- 
bacy ; but we are gay, when we think of a certain heirship presump- 
tive ; a hope, faint it is true, but still a hope, which cheers and sustains 
the melancholy state of our pockets. 

It is the day then when ‘ Young Gentlemen,’ as Thorburn calls them 
in his flower-advertisements, bless their stars that Jane rhymes with 
Pain, and wonder if amusing would jingle with Susing. Lucky word 
for them, that Valentine! It has such a pretty cadence,‘ and such a 
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poet-helping tail. Rhymes thick as blackberries ring around 
as thus: 

Ou! I pine 

At Beauty’s shrine; 

Maid divine! 

Thine ear incline 

To poet’s line! 

Lovers whine; 

Let me dine 

On ruby wine. 

Ah Forest pine! 

This is fine! 

Thou art mine, 

Thy Valentine, and so on. 


Exists there a man with soul so dead? Breathes there so unmelo- 
dious an ass, who could not shake this up into something soft and soul- 
subduing? We are afraid there are many such, so poor in intellect 
that they must buy their verses ready-made. For on that day every 
book-store is turned into a Valentine slop-shop, where a general assort- 
ment of cleft-hearts and cupids, altars and angels, are sold to suit pur- 
chasers ‘ at prices to suit the times:’ Also, acrostics warranted to fit any 
name, and fashionable sonnets to match any shade of hair, and to suit 
the whole range of optics, from the pig-like peeper to the gazelle goggle- 
eye. 

Some Frenchman of the Lovis XIV. times said, that to succeed, it was 
simply necessary to tella woman she was beautiful three times: ‘On 
disait trois fois A une femme qu’elle était jolie, car il n’en fallait pas 
plus.’ We beg leave to suggest to the amatory pocts of February, ’45, 
that every stanza ought to contain this idea at least once. No matter if 
the woman have a Medusa head. She may be a little incredulous at the 
first verse, but she will be convinced at the second, and believe in the 
writer at the end. 

St. Valentine’s is after all the best féte day we have. There are not 
many such in Manhattan land, and most of these rather sectional than 
general, and either insipid or intolerable. Evacuation day has a cathar- 
tic sound about it, and is only attractive to the great boys who play at 
soldiering. The Fourth of July is a national nuisance, unfortunately not 
indictable. How the sellers of rum and gunpowder appreciate the 
blessings of independence on that day! Thanksgiving has a Presbyte- 
rian twang, which makes it repulsive. Christmas is only for children 
and the owners of roomy stomachs. New-Year’s day ought to be called 
Lady-day ; the Saturnalia of women. Every goddess sits upon her 
own shrine, to receive the adoration of her beaua, not considering that 
her beaux have been kneeling at every shrine up and down Broadway 
and the right-angle streets, during the whole morning. This custom 
of universal visiting is getting to be an impossible — It 
has ceased to be social, and has become gymnastic. 

Captain Barclay himself could not get through with the work of a man 
who goes much into society. Suppose a bet were offered in the ‘Spirit of 
the Times,’ thus: ‘G. M. P. offers to bet one hundred dollars that no 
man can be found who will walk fifteen miles, run up and down one 
hundred and fifty ‘stoops,’ enter one hundred and fifty drawing-rooms, 
say the same thing one hundred and fifty times, and make three hun- 
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dred bows in five hours.’ How many takers do you think G. M. P. 
would have? Not one. And yet every woman in this city expects 
every man of her acquaintance should do it, nay insists upon it. It is 
the great test of a man’s invitability. Stay away on New-Year’s and 
you stay away all the year. Small boys or girls, with an instinctive 
knowledge of names, are stationed in corners, to keep the roll; and wo to 
the man who has dropped at his hundred and tenth visit from sheer 
exhaustion! (and hot punch!) Weak legs never won fair lady. He is 
immediately expunged from the lists of the remaining forty: ‘ He did 
not call New-Year’s, and we will not invite him.’ 

The gentler sex are so cruelly exacting, only to gratify their vanity, 
and to enable them to tell how many calls they have had. And even 
for this object, such severity seems to us rather unnecessary, for the 
honestest fib a dozen or so, and the fair listener always makes a liberal 
mental discount from her friend’s sum-total. No, friend Knicx., unless 
a visiting locomotive be invented to run up and down steps, enter draw- 
ing-rooms, and let off a little steam there, or unless gentlemen are 
allowed to enter into a visiting partnership, one to attend to the up town, 
one to the middle town, and one to the down town population, like Rush- 
ton and Co.’s apothecary shops, the custom must come to a conclusion. 

And now farewell, Mr. K.; we have detained you long enough. 
There is nothing like retiring gracefully, and avoiding the disagreeable 
moment when it becomes necessary to leave or to be turned out. Itisa 
bad practice to stay too long. Old Sully, who made such interminable 
calls on Henri IV., before he was up of a morning, says: ‘ Je me reti- 
rai longue la reine demanda sa chemise.’ 


£.@ 2 3.8 A SONG. 


TRANSLATED BY 8S. B. 


Stix. she sleeps, and the linden tree 
Moves to the night-wind silently : 

The rose breathes forth it’s fragrance bright 
Under the waning evening, dight 

In beauty. Be her slumbers light ! 


Still she sleeps, and the water's sound 
Fills the soft fragrant air around, 
While the stars in their own brilliancy, 
And the moon’s gentle majesty, 

Are gazing on her peacefully. 


Still she sleeps, and hill and dale 
Echo the song of the nightingale, 
While nought ungenial or unkind 
Breathes in the balmy ev’ning wind. 


Still she sleeps. Oh! might I be 

A leaf of that fair linden tree ! 

Then would I wave, the long, long night, 
Over that gentle lady bright, 

Filling her dreams with Heaven’s own light. 
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THE STAGE CONSIDERED AS A MORAL INSTITUTION. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


An irresistible inclination for the new and extraordinary ; a desire 
to enjoy excitement; gave, according to SuLGER, existence to the stage. 
Exhausted by the monotonous, often oppressive, transactions of the day ; 
satiated with the ordinary pleasures of life; man necessarily feels a 
vacuum in his being, which is contrary to his continual longing after 
activity ; and our nature, equally incapable of always enjoying those 
ordinary sensual pleasures, as it is of being in such a state as to con- 
tinue the elevated exertions of the mind, requires a medium, which unites 
the two opposite extremes ; which reduces painful excitement to soft 
harmony, and facilitates the mutual passage from one state to the other. 
This object is usually gained by the exstatic sense, or the taste for the 
beautiful and sublime. As it must be the first aim of a wise legislator 
to select from two effects the most beneficial, he will not be satisfied 
with only having disarmed the inclinations of his people; but he will 
if possible use them for more noble projects, and endeavor to change 
them into sources of happiness. He therefore selected Tue Sragg, 
which opens to the mind thirsting after activity an unlimited field ; gives 
nourishment to every power of the soul, without overstraining one ; and 
unites the cultivation of the mind and heart with the noblest of enter- 
tainments. 

He who first made the observation that ‘ The strongest pillar of a gov- 
ernment is Religion ;’ that without it even the laws lose their power; 
has, perhaps without intending it, defended the Stage on its noblest side. 
It is the insufficiency, the vascillating quality of political laws, that ren- 
ders religion indispensable to a country, which decides the moral influ- 
ence of the Stage. He intended to say, that laws turn only on negative 
duties; Religion extends her demands to real actions; laws only clog 
effects, which would dissolve the unity of society ; Religion commands 
such as bind it more firmly. 

The laws take no cognizance beyond the open manifestations of the 
will ; actions alone are subject tothem. Religion holds her jurisdiction 
over the most remote corners of the heart, and persecutes thought to its 
inmost source. Laws are changeable as caprice or passion; reli- 
gion binds strongly and eternally. If then we allow Religion to pos- 
sess such power over the heart of man, can she, or will she complete 
his education ?_ Religion (we separate the political side from the godly 
one) works in general upon the senses of the people; and therefore it 
is that she works the more efficiently ; her power is gone when we rob 
her of this: she ceases to be any thing to the mass of mankind when 
we take from her her Scriptural accessories ; when we destroy her hea- 
ven and her hell. What reinforcement to religion and the laws, when 
they enter into league with the stage ! — where there is reality and pre- 
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sence ; where virtue and vice, henson ods misery, folly and wisdom, 
pass before men in a thousand true and easily-understood pictures ; 
where Providence solves her riddles, and loosens her knots before their 
eyes; where the human heart, under the torture of passion, confesses 
its deepest and most secret emotions ; where all masks fall, all illusions 
vanish ; and Truth, incorruptible as Rhadamanthus, sits as judge! 

The jurisdiction of the stage begins where the limits of worldly laws 
end, When justice is blinded by gold, and luxuriates in the pay of 
vice ; when the crimes of the powerful laugh at her weakness ; and 
when fear of man ties the arm of the judge ; then the Stage takes up 
the sword and balance, and forces vice before her awful rivansl. The 
entire field of imagination and history, the past and the future, are 
ready at her command. Bold criminals, who have been mouldering for 
centuries in their dust, are summoned by the mighty appeal of poetry, 
and reiict their horrible career, as examples for trembling posterity. 
Powerless as the shadows in a phantasmagora, the terrors of their era 
pass before our eyes, and with a voluptuous trembling we curse their 
memory! ‘Though morality should be no more taught; though Reli- 
gion should no longer find believers; though laws should cease to exist, 
yet still we should shudder on beholding Medea descending the palace- 
steps after her horrid infanticide. Virtuous terror will seize humanity, 
and in silence will every man praise his good conscience, when the 
sleepless Lady Macbeth washes her hands, and calls for all the per- 
fumes of Araby to destroy the damning smeil of murder! As sure as 
visible representation works more effectually than the dead letter and 
cold history, so surely does the Stage work deeper and more lastingly 
than morality or the laws. 

But in all this she only assists the worldly jurisdiction : a larger field 
is open to her; a thousand crimes which the laws leave unpunished, 
she punishes ; a thousand virtues on which they are silent, are recom- 
mended by her, It is the Stage that accompanies virtue and religion ; 
from their pure source she takes her precepts and examples, and dresses 
severe duty in a charming and alluring garment. With what heavenly 
feelings, resolutions and passions she fills our souls ; what divine ideals 
she places before us for our imitation! When Augustus, great as his 
gods, extends his hands to the traitor who already reads his death-sen- 
tence on his lips; when he exclaims.‘ Let us be friends, Cinna!’ who 
in the crowd would not willingly press the hand of his greatest enemy, 
to imitate the noble Roman? When Franz of Sichengen, on his way 
to punish a prince and fight for others’ rights, looks back and sees his 
castle, where he has just left his helpless wife and child, in flames, but 
still marches on to keep his plighted word, how great then appears 
man ! — how despicable the so-much-feared and invincible fate ! 

The Stage shows vice in her terrible mirror as hideous as she shows 
virtue attractive. When the helpless and childish Lear, with his hoary 
locks streaming in the wind, knocks at the door of his daughter, and 
tells the raging elements how unnatural his Regan has been; when his 
bursting heart at last finds vent in the words, ‘I gave you all!’ how 
awful appears to us ingratitude ; how fervently do we promise filial love 
and obedience ! 
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But the field of action for the Stage extends still farther. Even 
where Religion and the laws deem it beneath their dignity to follow the 
feelings of man, she is still busy for our education. The welfare of so- 
ciety is destroyed as often by folly as by crime and vice. Experience, 
old as the world, teaches us, that in the machinery of human life, the 
heaviest weights often hang on the smallest and most delicate threads ; 
and when we retrace actions to their source, we smile ten times before 
we are horrified once. Our register of criminals becomes smaller every 
day we grow older, and that of fools every day larger. We know but 
one secret to prevent mankind from degenerating, and that is, to shield 
their hearts against weakness, 

Much of this effect we may expect from the Stage. She it is who 
holds the mirror up to the numerous class of fools, and chides their 
thousand follies with salutary mockery. That which she has produced 
by exciting our feelings and terror, she now effects, perhaps quicker, by 
laughter and satire. Were we to estimate comedy and tragedy accor- 
ding to the measure of the effect produced by each, experience would 
probably give the preference to the first. Scorn and contempt wound 
the pride of man more than horror tortures his conscience. Our cow- 
ardice hides itself before the horrible, but it is even this very cowardice 
which hands us over to the sting of satire. We may perhaps suffer a 
friend to attack our motives, but it will cost us dear to forgive the 
laugh at our expense. Our crimes may permit a judge, rather than 
our weakness a witness. The Stage alone may with impunity ridicule 
our weaknesses, for the reason that she spares our vanity, and does not 
name the guilty one. We see our own caricature in her mirror, with- 
out blushing, and in silence thank her for the soft correction. 

But her entire field of action is yet by no meansended. The Stage, 
more than any other school of the state, is a school of practical wisdom. 
An unerring key to the most secret recesses of the human soul. We 
grant that vanity and a hardened conscience often destroy her best 
effects ; that a thousand crimes look boldly into her mirror ; a thousand 
good sentiments rebound fruitlessly from the cold heart of the spectator. 
Moliére’s Harpagon may not have cured one miser; few gamesters 
may have been withheld from their destructive passion by the suicide of 
Beverly ; the unhappy robber, Charles Moor, may not have rendered 
the public highways more safe ; but if we limit the great effects pro- 
duced by the Stage, if we are even so unjust as to deny them altogether, 
how immense still remains her influence! If she does not succeed in 
destroying or diminishing crime, she at least makes us acquainted with 
it. With such as commit it, we are obliged to live; we must avoid or 
meet them ; defeat or be defeated by them; but they cannot surprise 
us ; we are prepared against their schemes. 

The Stage betrays to us the secret how to discover and how to render 
them harmless. She tears the mask from the hypocrite, and shows the 
net with which intrigue and cunning envelopes us. She drags deceit 
and falsehood from their labyrinthic hiding places, and exhibits their 
hateful faces to the world. Perhaps not one roué is terrified by the fate 
of the dying Sara: all pictures of punished seduction may not correct 
him ; nay, the cunning actress may herself be desirous of preventing 
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such an effect ; yet sufficient is gained, that confiding Innocence knows 
his snares ; that the Stage teaches her to distrust his professions, and to 
shudder at his adoration. 

Not only to man and man’s character, but to Providence, the Stage 
directs our attention, and teaches us the great art to bear its decrees. In 
the labyrinth of our life, accident and pain play an equally important 
part. ‘The latter we direct, but to the former we are obliged blindly to 
submit. Fortunate are we, when inevitable misfortunes do not find us 
wholly unprepared ; and our mind and our courage having been already 
exercised in similar circumstances, our hearts are hardened to their 
strokes. The Stage brings before our eyes varied scenes of human suf- 
fering. She draws us artfully into the misfortunes of others, and com- 
pensates us for the momentary suffering by voluptuous tears and an 
added courage and experience. With her we follow the abandoned 
Ariadne through the echoing Naxos ; with her we descend to the prison 
of the starving Ugolino; with her we ascend the horrid scaffold, and listen 
with her in the sublime hour of death. Here we hear surprised Nature 
acknowledge loudly and irrevocably that which our soul feels in its 
vague glimmerings. In the halls of the Tower, the favor of his queen 
abandoned the deceived Essex. Now that he must die, the affrighted 
Franz de Moor is abandoned by his deceitful and sophistic wisdom. 
Eternity gives leave to its dead to reveal secrets which no mortal can 
know, and the secure malefactor loses his last refuge — for even the grave 
talks. 

But it is not enough that the Stage makes us acquainted with the fate 
of man; she teaches us to be more just toward the unfortunate, and to 
judge them with more lenity. It is only when we measure the depths 
of his sufferings, that we can pronounce judgment upon him. No 
crime is more degrading than theft; but do we not all mingle a tear of 
compassion with our sentence, when we measure the dreadful misery 
under which Edward Ruhbergh and Werner committed this crime ? 
Suicide is universally condemned ; but when threatened with the curse 
of a raving father, tortured by love and the fear of the dreaded cloister, 
Marianne drains the poisoned goblet, who of us will be the first to cast 
the stone at the pitiful victim of suffering and sorrow ? 

One class of men more than any other have reason to be grateful to 
the Stage. It is here that the great.and powerful of this world hear 
what they seldom or ever listen to — the truth. The merits of the bet- 
ter Stage, in the matter of moral cultivation, are great and manifold ; 
but not the less praise is due to her for the general refinement and ex- 
pansion of the mind. It is in the higher sphere that the noble writer, 
the ardent patriot, knows how to use her. He casts his glance over the 
whole human race ; compares people with people, centuries with centu- 
ries, and finds how slavish the great mass of the people ; how they are 
glued to the chains of intolerance and prejudice ; that the pure rays of 
wisdom have illumined but few minds, who have purchased this small 
advantage over the rest of mankind by the study of a life-time. How 
can the wise legislator diffuse them through a whole nation ? 

The Stage is the common channel into which the light of wisdom 
flows from the thinking and better portion of the people, and from thence 
expands in milder rays through the whole country. Just ideas, puri- 
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fied principles, true sentiments, flow from thence through all the veins 
of the mass. The darkness of barbarism and gloomy superstition 
disappear ; night flies before the conquering light. Among the many 
excellent fruits of the better Stage, we will designate but two. Within 
the past few years, how general has become the toleration of re- 
ligion and sects? Before Nathan the Jew and Saladin the Saracen 
shamed death by teaching us the divine lesson that obedience to 
God is independent of our different modes of worship; before Joseph 
II. combatted the dreadful hydra of bigoted hatred and persecution ; 
the Stage had planted humanity and toleration in our hearts. The 
horrid pictures of fanaticism taught us to avoid religious persecutions. 
Errors of education might surely be combatted by the stage, with as 
favorable a result; and we hope soon to witness a play which will 
treat on this most important theme. No subject is so important to a 
country in its results, as education, and yet none is so much exposed to 
error and carelessness on the part of parents. The stage could place 
before them the unhappy victims of neglected education in moving and 
terrible pictures; she could teach our fathers to renounce self-willed 
maxims, our mothers to love more prudently. False opinions misguide 
the heart of the best meaning instructor; how much worse, if he 
prides himself on his method, and ruins systematically the tender sprig 
in the philanthropic hot-house. 

Not less might the opinions of the nation in regard to government 
and its rulers be guided by the stage, if its guardians knew how to use 
it. The legislative power might here speak by symbols to the subject ; 
might defend itself against his complaints before they could be trusted 
abroad; and might bribe his wish of finding fault without appearing 
todo so. Even industry and enterprise might be encouraged by the 
Stage, if poets would deem it worth their while to be patriots, and 
governments would condescend to listen to them. 

It is impossible for us to pass over in silence the great influence 
which a Stage of the higher order might have over the spirit of a 
nation. Wecall the national spirit and patriotism of a people that simi- 
larity and coincidence of opinions in regard to which another nation is 
diametrically opposed. The Stage is capable of effecting in a high 
degree the general accord of opinion, because she wanders through the 
whole field of human knowledge, exhausts all situations of life, and 
illuminates every corner of the heart; because she unites in herself 
all classes and sects, and possesses the most trodden path to the mind 
and heart. If one principal feature existed in all our dramas ; if our 
poets would unite themselves for this end; if care in selection were to 
guide all their labors; if they would picture national subjects; if 
we could see a national stage, we should also become a nation. What 
chained ancient Greece so closely together ? — what drew the people so 
irresistibly to its theatres? Nothing, but the patriotic subjects of the 
drama ; the Grecian spirit, the great, the overweighing interests of the 
State and of humanity breathed in them. 

One other merit is due to the Stage; a merit which we mention 
with the more pleasure now, that we hope her suit with her prosecutors 
is already gained. What we have hitherto endeavored to prove, that 
she works effectually upon morals and the mind, may be doubted per- 
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haps by some ; but even her enemies have granted that she deserves 
the preference over all the inventions of luxury, and all institutions of 
public amusement. But what she does here is more important than is 
generally believed. Human nature cannot bear to be constantly and 
eternally under the torture of business. The allurements of the senses 
die when they become satiated. Man, cloyed with animal pleasures, 
or fatigued by constant, active toil, thirsts for better and more selected 
pleasures, or casts himself without reserve into a vortex of wild dissipa- 
tion, which accelerates his ruin, and destroys the peace of society. 
Bacchanalian orgies, destructive gaming, a thousand follies which idle- 
ness invents, are inevitable, if the legislator knows not how to guide 
the inclination of a people. The statesman would be in danger of 
ending the life so generously devoted to the welfare of his country in 
philanthropic spleen ; the learned would sink into tiresome pedantry, 
and the common classes into brutality. The stage is an institution 
where pleasure is united with instruction, repose with activity of the 
mind, amusement with cultivation; where no power of the soul is over- 
wrought to the danger of another ; where no pleasure is enjoyed at the 
expense of the whole. When suffering gnaws our hearts; when 
gloomy forebodings poison our solitary hours; when the world and its 
cares disgust us; when a thousand burdens oppress our souls, and we 
are stifled by the heavy weight which overhangs us, then the Stage re- 
ceives us. In her artificial world we dream away the real one. We 
are regenerated ; our sentiments awaken salutary emotions, move our 
slumbering nature, and cause our pulses to beat quicker, and with 
gentler regularity. Here the unfortunate weeps over another’s misery, 
and forgets his own ; the self-sufficient becomes cooled, and the fancied 
secure more cautious; the faint-hearted one becomes a man, and the 
barbarian for the first time learns to feel. And then what a triumph 
for thee, O Nature! Thou, so often trodden to the earth, yet always 
rising, when men of all classes, all sects, and all nations freed from all 
artificial chains, from the pressure of fate, united by one all-stirring 
sympathy, forget themselves and the world, and approach nearer to their 
divine origin! Each single one enjoys the rapture which is reflected 
on him from a thousand eyes, and his breast has room but for one feel- 
ing — that of being a MAN. is 


SATURDAY EVENING. 


Ir is the eve before the day of rest. 

Calm in his glory goes the setting sun, 

Like some great warrior whose fame is won 

Through the triumphal arches of the west. 

He leaves a universal peace behind! 

The earth seems quieting each busy scene; 

The golden clouds move in the sky serene, 

To the soft music of the low-voiced wind, 

And all is beauty, love, and peace. Yet more 

Than these, a pure and thoughtful holiness, 

Seems with sweet joy the silent earth to bless, 

Shed by the angels from heav'n’s open door. 

It is the spirit of the Sabbath, sent to say, 

Gop will be with Hrs children, on His holy day. 
November 23, 1844. Caromaia, 


New Year Fancies. 


bY WM. H. OC. HOSMER. 


Time’s belfry trembles with another knell! 
Another year hath vanish’d like the snow 

That wastes beneath young April’s melting glance. 
The forest, naked to the lightest twig, 

Is now a mournful instrument of sound; 

From which the blast, a wild performer, calls 
Mysterious music, swaying its old boughs ; 

And a deep Spirit Voice, in unison 

Chaunts this wild hymn, in memory of the Lost. 


To the sunless land of death 
The poor, white-haired old year 
Hath gone with his children twelve, 
Brave sons and daughters dear: 
And the sides of the wooded hill 
Are threshed by the Storm King’s flail, 
And rusheth through the glen, 
With a hollow sound, the gale. 


tI. 


Bright openings in the cloud 
Cheered the Old Year’s dying days, 
While he thought of the summer flowers; 
Or of Autumn’s purple haze ; 
And a dream ‘that such things were,’ 
Though it bathed in light his heart; 
Was a call from another world, 
And a warning to depart. 


in. 


Last born of a little flock 
Wert thou, December wild! 
And, shuddering, looked thy sire 
On his dark, ill-boding child ; 
For a fiend in the Old Man’s ea 
Had screamed a warning loud, 
That the twelfth one of the band 
Would bring him to his sbroud, 


Iv. 


More wan his visage grew 
When thy luckless reign began, 
An‘ a chill crept through the veins 
Of the venerable man; 
And how heartless was thy laugh 
When descending hail and sleet 
On the palsy-shaken form 
Of the bowed old Pilgrim beat! 
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Vv 


On the dead and shrivelled leaves, 
With a trembling step and slow, 
Craving refuge from the storm, 
Marched that hoary man of wo; 
And he roved through church-yards bleak, 
Reading names he loved the best ; 
Then in faltering accents prayed 
For a couch of éndless rest. 


vi. 


Now he lieth, stark and mute, 
With the mighty ones of old ; 

He hath gone with all his joys, 
And his sorrows manifold : 

But seed by the Old Year sown 
Will in other hours uprise, 

And the plants of evil bear, 
Mixed with blossoms for the skies. 


January 1, 1845. 


DISCIPLINSE AND BFFOR TT. 


an AUTHENTIC SEETCH, 


ConF.ict is the principle of all greatness, whether it be muscular, 
mental, or moral. No physical strength is acquired without exertion, 
and the most powerful limb would soon be shorn of its vigor, if it re- 
mained unemployed. Uniform effort accomplishes wonders by means 
of the corporeal energies. The popular pedestrian achievements illus- 
trate this maxim; which, as far as I can perceive, is their only use. 
By daily exercise in leaping, a child may eventually reach the ceiling 
of a lofty apartment. 

The mind, no less than the body, becomes strenuous and alert by 
combatting its inert tendencies. Although no convert to Jocotot’s theory 
of the ‘ Equality of Human Intelligences,’ yet that continued effort and 
systematic cultivation are the chief causes of the remarkable inequali- 
ties, which are perceptible to all, cannot, I think, be doubted by any, 
who reflect at all upon the subject. The intellectual veteran may be 
great also in proportion to the number and depth of his scars. Defeat, 
in some minds, only stimulates determination ; and probably no grand 
object has ever been accomplished, without many previous and signal 
failures. These excite to more arduous effort. They are epochs in 
the mental history, and elicit latent energies, and give renewed courage, 
and perhaps furnish a glimmering light to other and more auspicious 
means. The eminent christian philosopher, Doctor Dick, has remarked, 
that it may be laid down as a kind of axiom, to which few exceptions 
will occur, that great discoveries in science, and improvements in art, 
are never to be expected but as the result of knowledge, combined with 
unwearied investigation. Those useful inventions even, which have 
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been imputed to chance, would have been unavailable and forgotten, 
had not the accidental discoveries been made known to minds that 
‘viewed them in all their bearings, and traced them to all their legiti- 
mate consequences.” And when men of science propose some object 
of utility or discovery, how long must that object be kept in view ; how 
varied must be the conjectures and means ; how hopeless often, yet how 
untiring, will be the pursuit, until the vision has become so keen, and 
the grasp so strong, that complete success is secured. What profound 
meditation, what research, what power of decision, what subjection of 
weariness, impatience, distrust, despondence, and what years of perse- 
verance, did the discovery of the principle of gravitation cost! A prin- 
ciple no less wonderful for its simplicity, than for the magnificence of 
its effects. And how gloriously was the discoverer rewarded! And 
not only in the security of the object of his pursuit, but also in the vastly 
increased power of his intellectual capacity. 

Moral greatness, although of an immensely higher order than the 
others, is attained in like manner. Only moral greatness is truly sub- 
lime. The gladiator may discipline his-sinews, and compete almost in 
strength, even, with his maddened adversary. And there are modern 
as well as ancient names, which awaken pity, if not contempt, for their 
owners, on account of the fearful perversion of their splendid talents. 
But when we hear of the illustrious philanthropist, Howard, the soul, 
debased it may be, bends with instinctive homage, and feels as if a ray 
from his beatified spirit illumed and purified its purposes. While Na- 
poleon, like the fabled eastern genii, traversed the affrighted earth, and 
marked his footsteps with human blood, our own WasHINGTON rose 
like another luminary upon the troubled scene of American politics, 
and with no marvellous intellectual ability, but with the tranquil might 
of moral majesty, he pursued the narrow path of duty, and blenched 
neither to the power of adversaries, nor to the influence of affection. 
He had no noon-day brightness, no declining splendor. His whole course 
was light and glory, and he left a perennial and heavenly brilliancy on 
our national horizon. 

Ambition and necessity are the common stimulants to exertion. Ig- 
norance and indolence often degrade the objects of the former; and 
their sphere and means are alike contemptible. A desire for precedence 
in fashion, in expensive entertainments, in furniture, equipage, dress, 
wealth, etc., is a certain indication of intellectual and moral meanness. 
It is impossible that rational beings, if mentally superior to the most or- 
dinary of mortals, can have other feelings than self-contempt and self- 
abasement for their voluntary degradation, when they enter on the career 
of competition for these things with those who are incapable of higher 
attainments. This prostitution of nobler faculties mingles indignation 
with pity for such subjects of vulgar ambition. Rarely indeed do the 
sublunary objects of man comport with his intellectual elevation and 
moral responsibility. Genuine patriotism and disinterested benevolence, 
at long intervals, as the light-house to the nocturnal mariner, guide and 
cheer, and show how safe, and how pleasant were the troubled wanderer, 
if the whole dark wilderness were thus illuminated. . 

Necessity is the great lever of mental improvement; and a mighty 
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wer to move it is found i in the dovenaiie affections. The stupid have 
power to intelligent ; the indolent, active ; the timid, daring ; and those 
whom only the softest winds of heaven were permitted to visit, have 
under this influence, unshrinkingly breasted adversity in all its fearful 
bearings, not only in its physical sufferings, ‘but in the proud man’s con- 
tumely,’ and in the contempt of them, ‘ whose fathers they would have 
scorned to set with the dogs of their flock.’ Perhaps many instances 
are known to all ; for, in the frequent and great fluctuations of property 
in our country, if some remain unscathed, they will find others in their 
own circle of relatives or acquaintances, far less fortunate. One whom 
I well knew, both in prosperity and adversity, was a remarkable instance 
of the unpromising materials which are sometimes called into the ser- 
vice of affliction, and of the untiring determination of maternal love. 
The whole of the subsequent sketch, except the names, is literally true. 

Mrs. Stewart’s father was a highly respectable lawyer. His practice 
was large and lucrative. His moral standard was elevated ; and his 
character was not only that of strict integrity, but was also highly hon- 
orable. This epithet I use in opposition to modern chivalry, which was 
once synonymous with honor, but now appears to designate a class of 
men who have no control over their passions, and whose absorbing prin- 
ciple is revenge. Mr. Lyman was manly, liberal and generous, in all 
his dealings, pecuniary and moral ; and incapable of meanness in any 
of its departments. He had strong sympathies and deep affections, 
which were concealed from ordinary observation by a reserved manner, 
that sometimes had the appearance of sternness. He had also what 
may probably have been thought a fastidious idea of female delicacy ; 
and his views of female education and intellectual culture were far in 
advance of his time. 

All these paternal qualities had a powerful, constant, but impercep- 
tible influence on the formation of his daughter’s character. Mrs. 
Lyman was an intelligent woman, who lived but for her family. Both 
from a sense of duty ‘and respect for her husband’s opinions, she con- 
formed to his wishes. regarding their children, and without differing from 
him in any respect, save one, on which her judgment, had it prevailed, 
would have much diminished their daughter’s subsequent trials. Mrs. 
Lyman knew the subject on which she dissented from Mr. Lyman, to 
have a momentous influence on domestic respectability as well as hap- 
piness. But when she perceived her remonstrances to be ineffectual, 
she quietly acquiesced in his decision. She was an admirable house- 
hold manager ; but as her husband believed that an ample property, and 
a suitable number of domestics, should exonerate the mistress from per- 
sonal aid and anxious care, she so ordered her family concerns, that he 
was unconscious how umeh attention, and service also, she gave to his 
well-ordered establishment. And as property was not then so insecure 
and floating as it afterward became, he did not apprehend that his daugh- 
ter might ever need the means to furnish herself with every constituent 
of domestic comfort and respectability. 

Miss Lyman was a warm-hearted, credulous, high-minded girl ; if 
utter scorn and abhorrence of every thing mean in thought and action 

merit that appellation. Her conduct and character were under the con- 
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trolling influence of her feelings; and as they were ardent, liberal and 
romantic, she was encompassed by a false lustre no less delusive to her- 
self than to others ; for moral principle alone can produce what is truly 
excellent, noble and permanent. She was called, and considered her- 
self to be, independent, because she unequivocally exhibited her regard 
and repugnance on all occasions, even when the latter found its aliment 
in the highest social position ; and the former its attraction in very subor- 
dinate ranks. She had occasional opportunities, and delightedly availed 
herself of them to draw forth both mental intelligence and modest and 
oppressed merit from obscurity, and to secure to them that favor, which 
her disinterested patronage could claim. To those individuals and to 
others, whom she loved and honored, she was truly unpretending and 
humble, although haughtiness was no indefinite feature of her character. 
But that haughtiness had not its source in any physical elevation. She 
loved and respected moral worth wherever she found it; but she was a 
worshipper of mind, and the brilliancy of extraordinary talents was too 
dazzling to her fancy to permit a perception of any moral blemish that 
accompanied them. She was conscious of intellectual superiority to 
the generality of her associates ; and on this supposed elevation was 
founded a pride, which she in vain sought wholly to extinguish in sub- 
sequent life, when she was governed by a far purer and nobler principle. 
Having never felt the privation, she was ignorant of the value of com- 
forts and of necessaries as well as of luxuries ; and the self-complacency 
induced by wealth, or by any merely outward distinction, was an object 
of her deepcontempt. Her pride was stimulated also by the undoubted 
friendship and confidence of many gifted beings, whose manifest superi- 
ority to herself, instead of creating envy, increased her self-consequence ; 
for their regard was an evidence that however unequal was her mind, 
they found in her a congeniality of taste and pursuit. She considered 
it to be a privilege and honor to revolve as a satellite around those lumi- 
nous intelligences, and to reflect their light. She was withal animated, 
enthusiastic, and sincere ; and although she had no pretensions to per- 
sonal beauty, she was followed, flattered, courted ; much of which, 
however, was caused by her social position, and the wide but discrimi- 
nating hospitality of her parents. She was fervently loved, and invete- 
rately hated. As there was neither prudence, nor moderation in her 
own feelings, she could scarcely be an object of mere indifference to 
any who knew her. 

There needs little sagacity, or worldly knowledge, to perceive that 
such a female as Miss Lyman would not pass quietly through life or 
meet with only common calamities. Indeed, her whole character chal- 
lenged vicissitude, disappointment, and anguish of spirit. But, of the 
‘uses of adversity,’ that was not the least valuable, which separated the 
chaff from the wheat on the long catalogue of her friends ; neither were 
tried and true hearts the least ‘precious jewels’ which she found in its 
‘ugly and venomous head.’ 

She married in her own station of life, and the surrounding influences 
promised permanent happiness and prosperity. But in the prime of ex- 
istence, when perhaps human feeling is more vital and vivid than at 
any other period, Mrs. Stewart became the sole and destitute parent of 
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a large family of young children. For some time her mind seemed 
paralyzed. There was no living being from whom she might claim 
relief, or guidance. The christian faith that she had recently expe- 
rienced, alone saved her from despair ; and that faith was too incipient 
and too faint, to sustain and direct her, as in her later years. ll per- 
sonal considerations became permanently extinct. She had little con- 
sciousness of suffering, or of desire, except for her children. But she 
had lived in an ideal world. She was as ignorant of human nature, 
and of the pecuniary concerns of life, as were the objects of her care. 
She felt as if mother and children had been transported to an inter- 
minable desert, whence there was no hope of escape, and where were 
no means of subsistence. 

Mrs. Stewart’s first resource was an impressive illustration of her 
entire ignorance of the practical world. She had great self-confidence ; 
she trusted not only in her maternal love, her mental energy, and her 
power of endurance, but also in her competency to choose her own way. 
Therefore, without communicating her purpose to those who might have 
convinced her of its fallacy, or instructed her regarding the means, 
she resolved to edit a literary paper. There were then but a very few 
in the Union, and none in that section ofthe country. For the commence- 
ment, she relied on herself, and a treasure in her possession, composed 
of friends’ manuscripts, and choice selections from various authors ; 
for her necessities admitted no delay ; and she hoped that her missile, 
when sent to those who loved, and were qualified to aid her, might secure 
their ample and efficient support. But she first dispersed her introduc- 
tory sheet gratuitously among her neighbors and mere acquaintances ; 
for in her pride of independence, she endeavored to acquire patronage 
before she sought literary assistance. She made no previous engage- 
ment with her printer, his charge absorbed all her available means ; and 
she obtained not a single subscriber! This failure corroborated her in- 
creasing convictions of the heartlessness and selfishness of the world. 
It is true that her paper evinced entire ignorance of whatever apper- 
tained to the undertaking, except the materials of which it should be 
composed ; and the terms were so low, that only a very extensive circu- 
lation could make it the source of any emolument. She had been too 
proud to solicit, otherwise than by the specimen of her proposed enter- 
prise ; and that pride would still less brook to remonstrate or to inquire 
into the cause of her disappointment. ‘There might have been kindness 
in forbearing to give encouragement ; for judicious persons must have 
perceived the failure to be inevitable. Fromthe commencement of her 
pecuniary misfortunes, she had entirely secluded herself from society ; 
and this defeat was not calculated to throw her upon the sympathies of 
those around her. 

Mrs. Stewart had many and kind friends. Her pride had revolted 
from receiving gifts in money ; but she now obtained a loan, and opened 
a small trimming shop. Her stock was so limited, and her profits so 
trivial, that she soon perceived her pecuniary responsibility would be 
increased rather than diminished, by continuing thisemployment. She 
could devise no resource except her needle; and this was a forlorn 
hope ; for although her taste as well as her education had made her 
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neat and thorough in whatever she performed, yet as she was entirely 
ignorant of the lucrative departments of millinery and dress-making, she 
could expect but limited relief from her utmost efforts; which must be 
superadded to the labor of domestic avocations, and the care of her 
children, which no other claim ever induced her to slight, or to remit. 
She had a vigorous constitution, uniform health, unblenching purpose, 
and a perennial fountain of maternal love. These materials enabled 
her uniformly to pursue her employment through one, and often through 
two nights in the week. But there are bounds, upon which neither 
mind nor matter can trespass with impunity; and these bounds are 
narrow in proportion to previous indulgence. All the physical occupa- 
tions of Mrs. Stewart were unremitting, unaccustomed and arduous. 
Her heart and intellect were ardent and elastic, yet the pressure on 
both was so incessant, the struggle so earnest and continual, the future 
so encompassed by ‘clouds and darkness,’ the present so forlorn, that 
the corporeal citadel gave symptoms of weakness, and thereby awakened 
an apprehension more agonizing than any that had been experienced. 
The barb of every grief pierced the mother, rather than the individual. 
Therefore, to die — to leave her children orphans on worldly sympathy 
and compassion — was the consummation of all endurable anguish to her 
soul. This pungent and overwhelming dread could not be tranquillized 
by reason ; and for years was unsubdued even by religion. From the 
earliest period of her poverty Mrs. Stewart’s friends had urged her to 
become a teacher. But the employment was repugnant to her judg- 
ment as it was to her inclination. It was hostile to the habits of her 
whole life. She doubted, moreover, if she had patience that would be 
at all equivalent to the demand. But if she would exist for her chil- 
dren, and supply their necessities, there was then no other alternative. 

Mrs. Stewart had long withdrawn from the world. She had relin- 
quished all literary and nearly all social intercourse. Except that her 
affections survived, and their intensity increased, she and all around her 
were so changed she might have fancied, that not only her nature had 
been transformed to what was totally unlike her former self, but that 
she had become an inhabitant of another planet than the earth. This 
diversity affected her chiefly as it regarded her children ; and all remi- 
niscences of privileges and enjoyments were bitter on theirs, and not on 
her own account. Her new avocation brought harassing cares, in addi- 
tion to maternal anxieties. There arose, also, a necessity for almost in- 
discriminate collision with the beings who surrounded her, which requi- 
red great self-denial, not only because she had so long secluded herself 
from social communion, but because the sphere of her intercourse so 
widened, as to make her acquainted with much, both of manners and of 
morals, which she had never previously known. Polished life conceals 
many things that would revolt pure taste and strict principle. ‘It is 
doubtless a conservator also from some evils, as well as a covering to 
others. As mere annoyances and vexations, perhaps there are none 
greater to those whose sentiments and habits, and moral code have been 
of higher order than the vulgarities of unrefined people, who have a low 
moral standard. Unless we are conscious of the ennobling and puri- 
fying influence of genuine religion, we shall be at a loss to account for 
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the evidently superior dignity and refinement which we shall always 
find in real christians, however humble their station, and however limi- 
ted their understanding and advantages. 

Mrs. Stewart was a successful teacher, for she was faithful and un- 
wearied in the discharge of her new duties, But she was not a woman 
who could ever become popular. She found warm friends and bitter 
enemies, as in former years. She had always a mortifying conscious- 
ness of many defects ; but she had learned to perceive that much which 
she had once valued as sterling excellence, and as evidence of superior 
endowments, was radically wrong: and although both her natural cha- 
racter and superinduced principles, alike impelled her to unremitting 
efforts to control and subdue her feelings, enough remained to avert the 
regard of those whom she neither loved nor respected. She did not, as 
formerly, treat such persons with coldness or contempt ; but through all 
the courtesy, which she knew it her duty to manifest to them, her feel- 
ings, despite of effort were exhibited. Pride was the denunciation that 
desolated of kind feeling every heart in which the suspicion of such a 
sin existed against her. ‘ What has she to be proud of ?’ was the scorn- 
ful remark of all who understood no claim that could not be estimated 
by dollars and cents. 

But a different and far deeper affliction shadowed Mrs. Stewart’s 
whole subsequent life. She never desired popular favor. Her charac- 
ter was always superior to such an object. She was entirely disquali- 
fied to cater for a taste so vulgar, so undiscriminating and so capricious 
as that of the people. The approbation and love of her friends were 
perhaps too dear. But if assured that she was in the path of strict and 
holy duty, she was neither alarmed nor much disturbed by menace or 
obloquy, or ridicule. Yet, unwittingly and foolishly, she had incurred 
her own keen self-reproach, and contumelious treatment. from others. 
As the character and incidents now presented are those of real life, the 
most impressive moral that may be derived from them, may be found 
in the circumstances connected with the wasting regret to which I have 
alluded. 

In this country at least, no amount of wealth can exonerate parents 
from the duty to instruct their daughters, not only in the management 
but also in the details of domestic affairs. A defectin this respect may 
be, and probably often is, fatal botlf to property and happiness. No 
toil, no self-denial, can subsequently supply altogether this deficiency in 
the female head of a family, especially if she be a mother; for filial 
claims are even more engrossing and imperative. Mrs. Stewart was 
eminently diligent and active by temperament and habit. She had sold 
her wardrobe and every ornament; and her dress was always singular 
for its plainness. But although self-denying in an uncommon degree, 
she knew not how to economise ; or more properly, she had no measure 
of the art to make something out of nothing; nor to make an appear- 
ance without adequate means. She could not cover poverty with the 
semblance of plenty. She learned that almost every thing which the 
habits of her whole life had made seemingly necessary might be relin- 
quished. But this knowledge was slowly acquired, through many years. 
She was injudicious in her plans, calculating neither upon contingencies 
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nor disappointments. She was also subjected to numerous frauds in her 
pecuniary concerns. All these difficulties — the consequence of defec- 
tive instruction — added to the claims of her large family, involved her 
in obligations that she was unable to meet, although she received liberal 
patronage. 

And here I feel it incumbent upon me to remark, that the emoluments 
of female teachers are discreditable to the humanity, to the intelligence, 
and to the liberality of the country. Those teachers often are ladies of 
education and refinement, who have been accustomed to wealth and in- 
dulgence, and yet who cheerfully submit to a wasting, arduous employ- 
ment, for a remuneration that requires strict economy in a single wo- 
man, if she would secure resources for age and sickness; and for a 
mother, it excludes all such ability ; and independently of personal con- 
siderations, adds the deep and incessant solicitude of maternal love. Pa- 
rents in boasted New-England even, with a moderate income, purchase 
ornaments for their children at a price which would excite indignation 
if demanded by a faithful teacher for daily toil. Those fathers who 
sanction this ungenerous and unjust procedure by their example and in- 
fluence, should consider the possibility that theirown daughters, nursed 
in the lap of luxury and indulgence, may yet be dependent on such 
parsimonious support. 

Debt is an evil of great magnitude to every person of moral integrity. 
This evil is often much enhanced by circumstances and character. 
And where there is a consciousness that it might have been avoided, at 
whatever cost, the affliction, the regret, the sense of degradation in some 
minds become keen and overwhelming. This combination of feelings 
seemed less endurable to Mrs. Stewart than all the griefs of her past 
life. ‘To them, as divine dispensations, it was her duty to submit ; but 
it was no less incumbent upon her to cherish a piercing and constant 
remembrance of her pecuniary obligations, to stimulate invention as 
well as effort ; and the possibility to remove this fearful incubus, added 
suspense toits other evils. ‘To exonerate herself from this burthen, Mrs. 
Stewart adopted several plans beside instruction; some of which par- 
tially succeeded, and others were not only entire failures, but increased 
the embarrassments they were designed to remedy. One of the latter 
was a volume which she published upon a special pecuniary emergence. 
It was a signal supremacy of principle over pride. Mrs. Stewart 
would not voluntarily have assumed a literary enterprise in which she 
might not expect to secure honor as well as profit. She knew her inca- 
pacity to write an admirable or permanent work. But she imagined 
herself competent to accomplish an ephemeral production for harmless 
amusement, if it might not aspire toa more elevated object. Had cir- 
cumstances allowed sufficient time, her humble aim would probably 
have been successful. Even the very brief period she could comniand, 
might have claimed the pecuniary recompense she required, had not the 
typographical department, though done by experienced publishers, been 
so wretched as to crowd the book with errors, some of which were ridi- 
culous, as well as violations of style and grammar. 

It is probable none will doubt, that the afflictions which have been 
related, and others, and perhaps greater, that may be imagined, made 
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Mrs. Stewart a wiser and a better woman. But that she would have 
been less happy had she continued in the bosom of prosperity, few may 
be inclined to believe. ‘The atmosphere of fashion, wealth and splen- 
dor is so luminous and dazzling, that to the unpractised eye the evils 
which they involve are imperceptible ; yet those evils are numerous 
and great, and more keenly felt because selfishness and a morbid sensi- 
tiveness to suffering are the legitimate effects of flattery and corporeal 
indulgence. Although Mrs. Stewart’s adversity was greatly aggrava- 
ted by her former experience and habits, yet many of the temptations, 
and trials, and follies, to which she was then obnoxious, and less quali- 
fied to resist, disappeared with her social station. Her adversity was 
moreover the means of Christian faith. She previously knew nothing 
but the poetry of religion, which is but a gossamer defence in the present 
as well as final conflict, that requires the whole gospel panoply. And, 
though altogether different, the enjoyments of true piety are deeper, as 
they are more durable, than worldly pleasures. Mrs. Stewart’s sorrows 
secured to her also another essential to genuine happiness, which she 
found in her ability and disposition to be serviceable to others in various 
ways beside being the respected teacher and beloved friend of many 
youthful females. Could continued prosperity have secured to her im- 
munity from the calamities that throng every condition of mortal exis- 
tence, she might probably have supposed that usefulness to her fellow 
beings, her own mental and moral improvement, and a well-founded 
hope of future felicity, were even far more than equivalent to the priva- 
tion of uniform temporal happiness, and the uninterrupted experience 
of numerous and heavy afflictions. 
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BY A NEW OONTRIBUTOR,. 


Lay her gently in the dust; 
Grievous task, but oh! ye must! 
Hear the sentence, ‘ Earth to earth, 
Spirit to immortal birth :’ 
Youthful, gentle, undefiled, 

Angels nurture now the child! 


Upward soaring, like the dove, 
Bearing with her chains of love, 
Not to draw her spirit back, 

But to smooth her upward track, 
Her, the youngest of thy fold, 
Angels watch with love untold! 


Said not oft her oe eyes 
That they longed for purer skies; 
When the sob and crystal tear 
Spoke of rough’ning billows here, 
ag ye not that she might rest 
On her heavenly FarueEr’s breast ? 
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With the ‘ Rock of Ages’ trust 
That which was enshrined in dust; 
Robed in ever-spotless white, 

In an atmosphere of light, 

By the never-failing springs 

Rests she now her weary wings. 


Give the spirit back to Gop, 
And its vesture to the sod! 

Life henceforth will miss a ray, 
Kindled but to pass away ; 
Bearing a celestial name, 
Angels tend the vestal flame ! 


LETTERS FROM CUBA. 


NUMBER FOUR. 
Havana, December, 1844, 
Dear Frienp: Scarcely had I finished my last letter, explaining the 
gradual encroachments of the executive government in this island on 
its public institutions, when I was presented with a work published 
lately, entitled ‘ Notes on Cuba, by a Physician ;’ and upon a hasty 


perusal, at once resolved to use its contents for your benefit, thereby 
making you acquainted with very interesting details of the country, to 


which I could not do equal justice ; pointing out at the same time the 
errors of my senior traveller. From a general examination of his 
‘ Notes,’ I readily give him the credit of possessing quick perceptions, 
and of being feelingly alive to whatever immediately affects his senses. 
His descriptions of the country are correct, and the landscape and 
phenomena of nature are no where more strikingly delineated than in 
his glowing pictures. eae 

Of his trip to Guines on the rail-road, we read: ‘We were thus 
carried by well-stocked farms, surrounded by hedges of aloes, their 
dagger-pointed and stiff long leaves closely interlaced, bidding defiance 
to either ingress or egress, while from the centre of these clustered 
lances, erect flowering stems, with twined branchlets and cup-like blos- 
soms, raised their candelabra forms a score of feet high, in their prim- 
ness looking more like the work of art than nature. Then came the 
square-trimmed lime hedge, with its small clusters of white flowers 
yielding their perfume to the air, equally impenetrable to man or beast ; 
and next long lines of uncemented stone fences, built of the jagged 
honey-comb coral rock that abounds throughout the country. These 
often enclosed whole acres of luscious fragrant pines, each sustained 
by a short foot-stalk above the circle of thorny leaves compassing the 
plants that were spread low over the ground ; some were still small and 
blue with the half-withered flowerets that blossom all over the fruit: 
others were ripe, large and of a golden hue, while a few of the hardier 
kind but less esteemed, were of a reddish green tint. 
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‘Now we passed by fields of shentaing growing thickly together, 
bearing above their frail trunks heavy bunches of green fruit, with 
their terminating cones of unfructified flowers, their long tender fan-like 
leaves, torn in shreds by the winds and drooping around ragged and 
bruised, giving them the appearance of a crowd of slatterns in dis- 
habille. Surrounding us on every side, many other valued treasures 
of our hot-houses springing from the rich soil, arrested the attention by 
their foliage, or flowers not wearing moreover the sickly look of pam- 
pered care, but fresh and vigorous, tended by Nature’s skilful hand. 

‘But the trees of the tropics alone are au inexhaustible source of 
admiration and wonder to the stranger. We were soon beyond the 
immediate neighborhood of the city, (Havana,) its gardens, its farms and 
its hamlets; and their places were supplied by extensive sugar and 
coffee estates, with their large potreros and woodlands. Here the royal 
palm, queen of the forest, met the eye on every side. Sometimes isola- 
ted and irregularly scattered over fields of sugar-cane with their tall 
straight trunks and their tufted crowns of long, branch-like fringed 
leaves, waving and trembling in every breeze, and glistening in the 
rays of the sun, they stood like so many guardian spirits of the land 
keeping watch over the rich verdure, stretching far in the distance 
beneath them. Now in long avenues of turned Corinthian columns, 
their long leaves reaching across and intermingling, forming one con- 
tinuous high-sprung arch, ‘and their trunks glossed with white lichen as 
with paint, they led the eye to the country mansion of the planter with 
its cool verandahs and its back-ground of neatly-thatched negro. 
houses, while in the adjoining potreros large clumps of them sheltered 
with their shade the cattle grazing peacefully at their feet.’ 

And again when in Guines: ‘Slowly promenading under the 
porches of the houses, I could not refrain from occasionally peeping 
into the parlors and chambers as I passed their large iron-grated win- 
dows. But the inmates were all up, and although now and then a fair 
Sefiora might be seen in dishabille, the whole household was generally 
engaged in the duties of the day, for the Creole is always an early 
riser. Several were engaged in sweeping the pavements; others were 
clustered around the milkman’s cow, which had been brought to their 
doors, and were waiting their turn to have their pitchers filled from the 
slow stream; while a calf tied just without tasting distance looked 
piteously on, and at times showed signs of impatience, as he saw his 
morning meal borne off. When all had been supplied he was muzzled, 
and his halter tied to the extremity of the cow’s tail. One rush to the 
bag was tried but the cruel netting frustrated all attempts to taste the 
bland fluid, and the poor animal quietly followed in the rear as the man 
drove his cow to the houses of his other customers. 

‘ At other doors the malojero was counting out his small bundles of 
green fodder, each containing a dozen stalks of Indian corn, with the 
leaves and tassels attached, the common daily food of the horse. On 
their pack-horses were bundles of small-sized sugar-cane neatly trim- 
med and cut into short pieces, and selected small on account of their 
superior richness, offering to the Creole a grateful refreshment during 
the heat of the noon. Others carried large matted panniars slung over 
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their clumsy straw saddles, filled with fine ripe oranges, the favorite 
and healthy morning repast of the native and the stranger, the well 
and the invalid. As the day progressed, mounted monteros were seen 
galloping through the streets, just arrived from their farms; each with 
his loose shirt worn over his pantaloons, its tail fluttering in the breeze, 
while his long sword lashed to his waist by a handkerchief, dangled at 
his back. ‘Then there was the heavy cart laden with sugar, for the 
railroad dépot, drawn by eight strong oxen, the front pair some twenty 
feet in advance of the rest, its freight of boxes bound down firmly with 
cords and covered with raw hides. By its side the driver stalked, 
dressed in a loose shirt and trousers, which once may have been white, 
but now closely resembled the soil in their hue, and a high-peaked 
straw hat, with a wide rim, on his head. He held in his hand a long 
pole, armed with a goad, with which he urged forward his slow-moving 
team, often striking the sharp nail at its extremity, repeatedly into the 
flank of an ox, until the poor animal, in his endeavors to escape, seemed 
to drag the whole load by his sole strength. Other carts were return- 
ing to their distant sugar estates, laden with planks cut into proper sizes 
and fastened in packages, each containing all the sides to make a sugar 
box ; thus put up by our ingenious northern friends for the Cuba 
market.’ 

‘The arriéro with his pack-horses, eight or a dozen in number, was 
also urging them on by his voice and the occasional crack of his whip, 
while they staggered under their heavy loads of charcoal, kegs of 
molasses, or of aguardiente, (rum,) and the halter of each being tied to 
the extremity of the tail of the horse before, moved in single files care- 
fully picking their way. Suddenly one of the hindmost would stop to 
survey the path, when there would be such a general stretching of tails 
that bid fair to leave some of them in the state of Tam O’ Shanter’s 
mare after her hard-won race. The whip of the arriéro would how- 
ever soon remove the difficulty, and the long line would again move 
forward.’ 

The pictures of the country in the vicinity of Guines; the negro. 
pranks on Twelfth-day and their dances; the cock-pit and cock-fight- 
ing; the madruga baths and scenery ; and above all the detailed 
accounts of the Carlota Coffee estate, are accurate, and leave true and 
vivid impressions. You must excuse my quotations, which will be 
the means of making you acquainted not only with the book, but like- 
wise with the condition of Cuba as far as the external world is concerned. 

‘There are several beautiful drives near Matanzas,’ says our author ; 
‘but those which no stranger should neglect are that to the Cumbre, 
the ridge of the high hill rising north of the city, and that to the valley 
of the Yumuri, which it separates from the sea. Accompanied by a 
friend at whose house I was staying I left the city in a volante-before 
sunrise, and following a road of the roughest kind, which passing be- 
hind the handsome barracks and the airy large hospital situated on the 
slope of the hill, wound up its steep acclivity, | gained the narrow ridge 
of the Cumbre. Here, as I walked along the level road, I knew not 
on which side to fix my eye, so beautiful were the landscapes that sur- 
rounded me. Seaward, the widely-extended ocean, with numerous 
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vessels on its great highway, the Gulf Stream, and more than thirty 
miles of the shores were included in a single view. Then there was 
the long broad bay of Matanzas, dwindled in size and looking like a 
majestic river with its fleet of vessels riding at anchor, and the city at 
its head covering the level plain and creeping up the hill beyond it. 
On the other side of the ridge, far down below our very feet, lay the 
lovely valley of the Yumuri, with its grounds now broken into sharp 
peaks, now gently undulating; its cane-fields with their pea-green ver- 
dure, and the dark green foliage of the tall palms scattered irregularly 
over them; its orange groves and luxuriant plantations with broad 
waving leaves; its cocoas, its almonds and its coffee, with here and 
there a gigantic Ceiba spreading out its massive arms high in air. As 
the mist, which in different parts hung over the scene, rose in fleecy 
masses, or gradually dissolved in the increasing heat of day, and farm 
after farm, and cottage after cottage, became lit by the bright sun’s 
rays, throwing into bold relief the illuminated portions, while the rest 
still lay in the deep shade of the Cumbre, a landscape was presented 
that J had never seen rivalled even amidst the picturesque scenery of 
Switzerland. 

‘The valley is very small, which indeed adds to its beauty, and is so 
completely hemmed in on every side by high precipices, that it seems 
entirely cut off from the rest of the world: while the oriental and quiet 
air it presents is in strong contrast with the busy city just by it, and the 
long extent of mountainous region stretching far in the distance beyond. 
At the foot of the height on which I stood, a small cottage was perched 
on the very summit of a small conical hill, and with all the appurte- 
nances of the farm-yard, lay like a picture below me; the objects were 
much diminished in size, but the crowing of the cock and the bleating 
of the kids came distinctly on the ear and heightened the interest of the 
scene. The whole formed a lovely secluded nook, and one could not 
refrain from envy of the happy lot of the montero whose home it was. 
But the heart was pained on recurring to the past history of the vale : 
and while fancy sketched the scenes of murder and carnage which this 
place had witnessed, of its once peaceful people, it seemed well that 
the name of the neighboring city should be so significant of the event. 
It was here, that in 1511, numbers of the aborigines were cruelly mas- 
sacred by the Spaniards, and the remnant driven by blood-hounds to the 
surrounding heights, were forced in despair to throw themselves over 
their brinks into the river below, crying out ‘Yo moir,’ I die; whence 
the name of the vale and river. 

‘On the ridge were several private residences, into one of which we 
were invited by its owner, who gave us that scarce article on a Cuba 
farm, a glass of fresh milk. In our descent to the city several varied 
and beautiful views of it, and of the harbor and shipping, were presented ; 
and when we reached the base of the hill, a short but rapid drive brought 
us into the gap, through which the Yumuri escapes fromthe valley. 
High precipices rose on each side, their summits crowned with a luxu- 
riant growth, while from the overhanging walls of the southern side 
immense stalactites of various hues hung in irregular and grand fes- 
toons, amid which the entrance toa large cave was plainly visible. At 
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its bese the little river had expanded into a ». placid miniature lake, and 
beyond, through the cleft mountain, was seen the vale itself.’ 

You must next be made acquainted with the picturesque description 
of the Ceiba and the Jaguey : ‘Soon after entering a coffee estate I 
passed by one of those giants of a tropical forest, a powerful Ceiba, 
with its large tall trunk fixed to the soil by huge braces projecting from 
it in different directions, and rising branchless and erect sixty feet, 
where it threw out immense horizontal arms of massive timber. The 
extremities of these only were subdivided into branches and twigs, 
which covered by foliage, formed an umbrella-shaped canopy over the 
whole. But although themselves free from leaves, these stout arms sup- 
ported on their broad surfaces a luxuriant garden of air-plants. There 
were the wild pines in close set hedges, with gutter-shaped leaves and cup- 
like cavities filled with the condensed dews of night, serving as cisterns 
for the winged tribes during the long drought of winter. Other species 
in branches of strings hung pendant, or in fan-like shapes spread close 
to their foster parent ; while some as the night-blooming ceres with hairy 
coats, like long creeping insects, clung to the sides and under surfaces 
of the branches, or wound around the trunk itself. Nor wasthis garden 
devoid of beauty. A partial glimpse could here and there be had of 
flowers of the brightest scarlet, of the richest brown, and of a delicate 
pink, exciting vain longings in the beholder to explore their aérial beds. 
Not far from this tree was another as large, enclosed in the deadly em- 
braces of the Jaguey-marcho ; it was a mortal struggle for mastery be- 
tween the two giants ; but how powerful soever had been the Ceiba, it 
was evident from the size of the other, the multiplied folds of its arms 
around the trunk of its foster parent, and its luxuriant branches and 
foliage already overtopping it, that the victory would soon belong to the 
parasite. Near was a Jaguey-marcho standing alone ; the death of its 
victim had long been effected; and it pompously raised its distorted 
trunk, and spread its irregular foliage, where once before its noble-look- 
ing parent had stood in all its beauty.’ 

The writer should have mentioned that the poets of Cuba have adopted 
the Jaguey as the emblem of ingratitude. Equally true is the follow- 
ing: ‘I had now gained the foot of the hill and commenced ascending 
its winding path amid irregular masses of jagged coral rock, of which 
the whole range seemed composed, and which, from the sharp points it 
presents over its whole surface, has received the very significant name 
of ‘dog’s teeth.’ It was every where perforated by round holes of vari- 
ous sizes traversing in every direction, the whole looking like some thick 
paste, that had been suddenly petrified while in a state of violent ebulli- 
tion. Here the ingenious Leibig could see his theory verified in forests 
of heavy timber springing from beds of barren rock, their roots pene- 
trating into the holes and fissures, fixing the trunk firmly to the earth ; 
while on the soilless bed rank air-plants, covered with their interlaced 
roots the petreous surface, or in clumps suspended in the air, clung to 
every tree. 

‘The foliage above was so thick that the rays of the sun penetrated 
only here and there through the almost twilight-shade that shed a soft- 
ness on all below, where the dews of night hung in pearly drops on 
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every leaf. Nothing could exceed the air of solitude reigning through- 
out this primeval forest. Scarcely a bird was seen amid its foliage or 
a sound heard, save the faint murmur of the east wind through the thick 
canopy over head, and the boring of the worm penetrating the fallen 
timber. Even the solitary whistle of the small day-owl, and the occa- 
sional and distant clacking of the arriéro, tended only to increase the 
sense of loneliness. It is in forests like this that the hutia loves to dwell ; 
the wild-cat to hide her young, and the wild-dog to build his lair. Amid 
its deep recesses the runaway negro also seeks a home in some secret 
cave, spending his days in sleep and his nights in prowling about the 
borders of the neighboring estates.’ 

‘ The Creole,’ the author remarks in another part of his work, alluding 
to the countrymen ‘ or monteros, is a finished orator, graceful in his 
actions and in his expressions. While talking his whole frame 
is in motion ; and one ignorant of the Spanish, could almost guess the 
drift of the conversation by his pantomime. I once listened to a most 
graphic description of William Tell’s shooting the apple off his son’s 
head by a magoral (overseer) of a sugar estate. In one of my excur- 
sions I dined at the same table with him, and had been relating some 
anecdotes of courage, when he in his turn told that story. He was seated 
when he commenced, but warming with the subject, he arose from his 
chair, and as the story proceeded, presented in succession the anxious 
crowd of spectators, the patient unconscious child, the firm father and 
the stern tyrant, in tableaux vivants that I had never seen excelled. At 
the moment when he had shot the arrow and placed his hand on the 
other, ready to send it to the heart of the tyrant if the first pierced his 
son, the intense agony of the father, more intense because half-subdued 
and mingled with his deadly resolve, was so well depicted, that I gazed 
with unfeigned astonishment at the actor, when the cries of the crowd, 
joyful at his success, burst from him. ‘Then came the daring response 
to the tyrant, that the second shaft was for his own heart, at which point 
his story closed, and I was revolving in my mind how a stranger to 
liberal institutions could depict the indomitable spirit of liberty dwelling 
in the bosom of the Swiss, when he said that all this happened to an 
Indian and his king in Mexico.’ 

The description of the subterraneous river in the village of San An- 
tonio is worthy of your perusal: ‘On reaching the spot, I found the deep 
ravine, leading into the cave, dry ; but the river which in the winter 
season disappears close by the town, would be heard rushing in its un- 
derground course near the opening. The Ceiba, nearly a hundred feet 
high, rested the base of its immense trunk on the very edge of the rock 
overhanging the entrance; the huge braces common to this tree pro- 
jecting a score of feet from it on the land, and firmly fixing it to the soil. 
It stood like some giant guard over the yawning cavern below, which 
seemed well suited to be the fabled residence of the terrible Ceme, wor- 
shipped by the Cuban Indian. The moon-beams lit up every object 
without, making the dark cavern still more dreary ; numerous tree- 
frogs were piping their bird-like notes from the bushes covering the sides 
of the ravine, and bats were flitting down into it, while ever and anon a 
large wild owl swept across the chasm, hastily beating the bushes on its 
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margin, and emitting his grinding cries. The whole spot was extremely 
picturesque ; but one could not help fancying the stream, when swollen 
by the rains, thundering down into the wide mouth of this cave, and 
carrying with it whatever it bore throughout its subterranean course, 
depositing bones of animals, perhaps of men, of birds, reptiles and land 
shells ; and at its submarine outlet, ejecting some amid those of the finny 
tribes of the ocean and its shells; and when these shall have been up- 
raised by the heaving earthquake, puzzling the future geologist by the 
incongruous mingling. The river is again seen deep down, through 
an opening in the rock about a half a mile from the cavern, and pieces 
of wood thrown into the stream have appeared on the coast several 
leagues distant.’ 

As a specimen of the once distracted state of the country, the Notes 
on Cuba contain a story which I will also subjoin: ‘The short road of 
six miles between this place (Havana) and Regla, now so safe, was dur- 
ing the days of piracy much infested by robbers, bands of whom then 
roamed with impunity through all the surrounding country. A smart 
little Frenchman, who practised the healing art in this city, was one night 
waited on by one of them, with a command to accompany him to a 
wounded man. Fearing the result of a refusal, he mounted a horse 
that the robber had brought with him, and rode some distance from the 
city under his guidance, when the two were suddenly surrounded by a 
band of armed men. The doctor now repented of his journey; nor 
were his fears lessened on their blind-folding him and leading him off 
on foot, although they assured him that no harm should come to him. 
After a long walk they reached a hut, where, the bandage having been 
removed from his eyes, he beheld a strongly-built man covered with 
wounds and exhausted by loss of blood. He was told to attend on him ; 
and having dressed his wounds, and informed them that they were not 
necessarily fatal, his eyes were again blind-folded, and he was given in 
charge of his guide; a double handful of doubloons having been first 
offered to him as a fee, which he positively declined accepting. He was 
conducted safely home, and on the days appointed for his future visits 
the man and horse were found each night at his door. His patient got 
well, but the doctor would accept of no pecuniary recompense. In 
several of his rides afterward he was stopped on the road, but on being 
recognized was not molested ; and on some occasions he was even ac- 
companied by some of his robber friends to his home, when other bands, 
who did not know his worth, were prowling about the place.’ 

Let my last extract be the picture of the daily storm during the rainy 
season: ‘For several consecutive days was the whole canopy of the 
heavens each noon hid by the heavy masses of clouds rapidly formed 
on the horizon, and over head presenting in their storm-like appearance 
a strong contrast by the clear blue of the noon’s unclouded sky. About 
two o’clock began the gathering to one broad focus: and the black 
thunder-cloud, condensing in its frigid bosom the ascending vapors, and 
blending with its own immense mass the smaller ones in its course, 
with gathered and still increasing power, rose majestically against the 
opposing verge; its jagged edges apparently resting on the hills, and 
its pendant centre threatening destruction to all beneath. Then came 
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the deep gies a sail leaf was vetiinsiiente while the are on 
rushed madly together, and curled and intermingled as if in fierce con- 
test. And now the sudden blast burst through the still air, and the 
stout tree groaned, and the tender plant lay prostrate beneath its power. 
The long pliant leaves of the tall palm, like streamers, fluttered in the 
rushing wind ; the frail plantain’s broad tender foliage was lashed into 
shreds; the umbrageous alleys of mangoes waved their long lines of 
dense verdure, and all nature did homage to the storm-spirit ; all but the 
powerful Ceiba, whose giant trunk bended not, and whose massive arms 
and close-set foliage defied its utmost wrath ; amid the turmoil it stood un- 
moved, a perfect picture of conscious strength. But the whole scene 
was soon hid by the torrents of rain that fell from the overcharged 
clouds. The atmosphere seemed converted into a mass of rushing 
waters ; and mingled with its rattling gusts, was the lengthened crash 
and reverberating roar of the more distant thunder and the sharp shot- 
like report of that close by; while vivid streams and broad flashes of 
lightning played rapidly through the aqueous shroud. In less than an 
hour the storm had passed by, but fresh masses of clouds rose from dif- 
ferent quarters, and their circumscribed showers often fell heavily 
within a few hundred yards, while near by not a drop descended.’ 

Thus was the rainy season ushered in: ‘In the afternoon the clouds 
separated into banks, which hung about the horizon ; and before evening 
the sun shone brightly through the transparent ether, and at length sunk 
into a gorgeously-colored and golden bed, A refreshing coolness per- 
vaded the evening calm; the tolling of the different estate bells sound- 
ing the oracion, came sweetly on the ear; and when the shades of night 
set in, myriads of cocullos left their hiding places, and darting through 
the air, lit up the gloom with a thousand streams of lurid light, while 
the stars shone with a brilliancy not surpassed in the frigid zone.’ 

And now, my dear friend, after enjoying these animated and vivid 
sketches, from the pencil of a correct, although at times careless pain- 
ter, would you not expect a similar excellence in his moral pictures ? 
Would you not at least suppose his information to be judiciously ob- 
tained from reliable sources? I have always thought there was a near 
relation between a clear understanding and an artistical talent. It 
would seem natural that whoever is able to describe the beauties of the 
material world, must feel their lrarmony, and by consequence, possess 
superior intellectual faculties. How happens it then that the author of 
the ‘ Notes on Cuba’ should so incessantly err, when his economical 
disquisitions take the place of his graphic representations of the exter- 
nal world? When the country’s moral condition is his topic, he at 
once shows himself to be badly informed, and his judgment so partially 
and disparagingly exercised, that he constantly contradicts himself. 
His hasty views upon the gravest subjects indicate a weak intellect, 
easily led astray, even in opposition to the nobler and better feelings of 
our nature. I am slow to impute to the author any unworthy motive, 
as the cause of the very serious and unaccountable mistakes in his 
work, The ingenious acknowledgment of his inconsistencies at the 
close of the volume, excludes so severe an inference. It is both more 
charitable and reasonable to find their true cause in that inconsiderate 
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manner of pronouncing on facts imperfectly known, so common to tra- 
vellers, who, not wishing to appear deficient in their researches, are 
prone to adopt the most extravagant statements and opinions. Giving 
to the author’s case the kindest construction, I am willing to believe that 
it was by mere chance, and certainly not from choice, that he generally 
happened to be thrown into company not the most select, and did not 
sufficiently test his opinions by inquiries among the better and more en- 
lightened class of the community. How else could he have so exagge- 
rated the devotion of the attendants at church, as compared with our 
more religious countrymen ? How could he have lavished enthusias- 
tic praises on the disorderly habits of the country curates, whose vow 
of celibacy, voluntarily given only as a means of obtaining a livelihood, 
is perpetually broken, to the discredit of all Christian belief? The 
priests in Cuba are not respected. ‘They are rather despised ; and as 
their conduct belies the doctrines they have sworn to propagate, they 
set themselves quietly down to enjoy the bodily comforts of this life, 
without troubling themselves at all about their own or their flock’s spi- 
ritual welfare. The superstitious credulity and faith in miracles of the 
monteros, or country people, is another of the subjects on which the au- 
thor of the ‘ Notes on Cuba’ indulged his fruitful fancy. Just so also 
as to the fact that the Bible was zealously and devoutly studied. Would 
to Gop it were so! as it would evidence a concern for a future state, no 
where else to be met with in the island. The tracts distributed with 
impunity, which the physician ‘notes’ with exceeding pleasure, will 
certainly not excite wonder, when the reader is given to understand that 
the most celebrated works against Christianity are publicly and unre- 
strictedly sold throughout the country. 

How far it can be said, consistently with truth, that the learned 
and enlightened Bishop of Havana was a perfect Tacon, I will submit 
to the decision of any inhabitant of the island, whatever political opi- 
nions he may entertain. Their actions did not evince any similarity of 
character ; and it was reserved for our author to discover it in men who 
always created very different impressions. Bishop Espada and Gene- 
ral Tacon, in times far removed from each other, owed their nomination 
to the liberal party of Spain. When absolute sway was reéstablished 
in the mother country, the former continued to profess liberal views, 
and made successful efforts to extend the sphere of learning and edu- 
cation. ‘The latter was ever active in crushing public spirit, in orga- 
nizing a military government, and ruining public institutions, as far as 
lay in his power. The former was persecuted as an insurgent. The 
latter persecuted those who disapproved his omnipotence, and charged 
them withtreason. It was of this same man that the author of the ‘ Notes 
on Cuba’ says, he was a noble instance of the power of mind over brute 
force, and asserts with an air of triumph, that on his condemnation he 
referred his judges to the records of the court as a proof of his mild 
administration. The records of the tribunals under his control, who 
durst not publish the most common facts without his approbation, like 
the criminal statistics, are of little value. But the several processes 
against the objects of his hatred in Spain and Cuba, wherein his real 
character is revealed, and the sentence, which from motives of policy 
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was not published in Havana by his successor, as the law required, 
might illustrate the point. ‘Men were sometimes taken suddenly from 
the midst of their families, where they lived in fancied security,’ (I 
quote the ‘ Notes on Cuba,’) ‘ were shown the indisputable proofs of their 
guilt, and at once exiled from the island, as inimical to its government.’ 
What manner of procedure is this, by which Tacon was enabled to ob- 
tain proofs of guilt, and to sentence the accused without his knowledge ? 
That such a panegyric, in itself revolting, should be volunteered by 
an American writer, is the only apology for such acts on the part of 
those who had not, like himself, enjoyed the advantages of a free coun- 
try. So intent was he on exalting the moral reformer, as he is pleased 
to term him, that he mentions Tacon’s macadamizing the streets of Ha- 
vana, and candidly avows that the side-walks were buried by the struc- 
ture, so that, he adds, ‘it is no wonder the ladies are not inclined to 
walk.’ 

It is amusing, to those acquainted with the habits and customs of 
Cuba, to read of wonders in the country which no one except the honest 
doctor has had the good fortune to discover. Young ladies visiting bury- 
ing-grounds to enjoy the sight of a funeral, as a matter of amusement ; 
Indian agents, monteros, riding with muskets, or taking their sweet- 
hearts before them on the same saddle ; a sacristan, or sexton, becoming 
a prominent character through his knowledge of the law, in a village 
where no law business is transacted ; a country officer of justice chant- 
ing the church service at his wife’s funeral; a marquis winning and 
exacting a dollar from his own slave at a cock-fight; another young 
lady riding sixty miles on horseback, in a day, to dance all the eve- 
ning; the stare of women, whose total freedom from prudery did not 
prevent them from throwing a furtive glance at our Esculapius, who 
might be sadly and undignifiedly confounded with the ‘ barber-surgeon 
practitioners’ of the land ; the celebrated and favorite ‘ olla podrida,’ a 
dish so rare and exquisite, and of which Spain may well boast, freely 
served in the lunatic asylum of Havana ; and one of the patients of this 
institution handing a petition to our learned traveller, which the latter, 
from his knowledge of the Spanish, (of which we have abundant speci- 
mens in his book,) is pleased to commend for its pure Castilian. Hap- 
pily though, in his wanderings through the island, (which by the way, we 
may observe, was made to widen“for his comfort,) he was not very dif- 
ficult to please : he was tossed about in rather a shabby accoutrement, as 
we may judge from the horses which dragged him along ; and he actu- 
ally began to relish the dinners in the country shops, or what he styles 
Spanish condiments. Rather than do violence to the customs of the 
land, he gaily joined in a drink of water with a porter; and probably 
from the same motive, accepted and did honor to the delicate morsels 
furnished by an unknown Creole, a fellow-passenger on the rail-road to 
Guines, who, an accident having detained the cars, generously provi- 
ded him and others with an abundant luncheon. It is therefore singular 
that the author should be the first to observe, that the Creole was not 
only economical, but parsimonious to an uncommon degree. ‘ The 
Irishman,’ he says, ‘ will empty his purse when the Creole will hesitate 
to spend a medio.’ 
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When among country inn-keepers of the lower class of Catalonians, 
and their associates, and the captains of the partido, who according to 
his own account do not wash till noon, hearing himself called a Jew, 
(which, even as a practical joke, is no sign of goodbreeding,) and ani- 
mated by practical jokes, it is no wonder that our writer should have 
formed strange notions, and acquired a very imperfect knowledge of 
many important facts. He is made to understand that Guines has 
been increased by the construction of the rail-road, and that foreigners 
are looked upon with envy. 

He mistakes some of the above described class for the lofty Castilian 
Hidalgo, a true specimen of whom he probably never met; and the 
unmeaning look of ignorance for an expression of contempt of the 
Creoles. ‘The ward of Puebla Nuevo, in the city of Mantanzas, which 
has been stationary for many years, he cites as an instance of rapid ad- 
vancement. He is made to believe in the existence of a young men’s 
debating society, where subjects are discussed which in old Spain would 
not be named. The ludicrous kings of the negro tribes, who preside at 
their dances, he imagines to be engaged in directing their moral habits. 
He gives a glowing account of the products of a coffee and of a sugar- 
plantation ; asserting that in common times the profits of the molasses 
produced on the latter would cover its current expenses. Unacquainted 
with the frauds committed in the reports manufactured for private pur- 
poses, and with the carelessness with which the statistics of the coun- 
try are taken, by reason of the indolence or incapacity of the agents, he 
wonders at the marvellous results in the reports of mortality on the 
estates, and which are almost sufficient to make one wish himself a 
slave. 

In fact there seems to lurk about the author of the ‘ Notes’ a decided 
partiality for slavery, an evil which, in our age, is lamented even by 
those whose interest and safety require them to uphold it. He describes 
the slave as gay and happy ; enumerates the laws in his favor, acknow- 
ledging at the same time that they are not enforced ; attributes this mis- 
management to the planters, whom he knows exert no influence in 
public enactments ; and states that baptism and burial is all the negro 
receives in the way of moral and religious government ; still maintaining 
that his condition is better than that of the European peasant and the 
manufacturing and mining class of England. 

The author of the ‘ Notes on Cuba,’ whose opinion appears vacillating, 
tells you that the slave-trade is a source of wealth to the island as it 
formerly was to Liverpool and Boston ; that only two thousand blacks are 
imported annually, and that the whole country is in favor of its continua- 
tion. As the author in these particulars seems to have blindly adopted 
the slave-dealers’ cant, it may not be amiss to show the gross delusion 
under which he labored. That Cuba has acquired her vast agricul- 
tural importance by means of imported negroes, is an undeniable fact. 
That by following another course she would have attained her present 
extensive though precarious production, remains to be proved. To in- 
sist however, at this late period, that her wealth is increased by the traffic, 
is more than absurd ; it is absolutely false. It is well known that her 
real estate is, and had been for some time before the ‘ Notes on Cuba’ 
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were written, fast declining in price, notwithstanding his report of its 
high value. It is also well known that the continuation of the slave- 
trade has a direct tendency to jeopardize every kind of property, and 
to depreciate. more especially the value of slaves in the island. It is 
moreover a most pernicious calumny to assert that the country is in favor 
of its continuation, and is as little to be relied on as his statement of the 
number of the imported, which he greatly underrates. Neither are the 
rich and enlightened planters, who see the fabric of their fortunes totter- 
ing before them, desirous of sustaining it, howsoever the voice of public 
opinion may be assumed to be in favor of the selfish views of the few. 
An estate which eight years ago might be sold for $100,000 would not 
at this day command $25,000. A negro who could then have been pur- 
chased for $500, is at the present time to be had for $300. What then 
can be the sentiment of an intelligent community, had they the means 
of expressing it, (which the author of the ‘ Notes’ grants they have not) 
other than in opposition toan economical and political error fraught with 
incessant danger? The Cuban planter is aware that while a stream of 
barbarians continually rushes in and mingles with their more civilized 
brethren, the work of civilization must be much obstructed, and that a 
restless race will ever be ready to second the machinations of wily 
plotters. . The increase of the race by marriage is not feasible, and the 
warfare of the abolitionists will be most perseveringly prosecuted. 
They will not be deluded by the pretended humanity of the trade, such 
as we find on page 263 and others. The conviction of this truth has 
driven the more enlightened class from the markets, and lessened the 
price of acommodity, unfortunately so abundantly profitable, that it can 
bear great depression in price. The pretence that the slave-trade bet- 
ters the condition of the bondmen, by rescuing them from the hands of 
cruel African masters, who enslave their conquered enemies, is an argu- 
ment which our author was taught by slave-dealers, and is too barefaced 
to receive countenance from reflecting men,even in Cuba. If there were 
no purchasers and no demand, the object of making prisoners of war 
among a barbarous people would be removed. Nay, the wars them- 
selves, without their tempting and profitable pecuniary results, would 
cease, and the missionary be enabled to proclaim the gospel in the wilds 
of Africa. 

Had the learned physician consulted the more respectable class of 
inhabitants, whom he certainly would not meet where practical jokes 
are allowed, and who, long before his excursion to the island, had pre- 
sented petitions to government, together with statements of the perilous 
crisis which awaited the country, he never would have ventured the 
following singular prophecy : ‘Cuba has now nothing to fear from her 
slaves, whatever influence her increasing free-colored population may 
hereafter exercise on her safety.” He would not have been forced to 
add an appendix, even before the publication of his work, wherein his 
superficial view of the most serious matters is clearly exhibited. So 
unlucky was he, that he presumed to foretell that the free blacks would 
in any movement join the whites. And it is reasonable to suppose that 
while he wrote, the machinations of the free-colored of all shades, which 
have since come to light, were actually in progress, Had he drank at 
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purer Rantebini we \ alaapali spnaatibiins. have been anieits at his 
blunders, among which, his discovery of two represented classes is not 
the least— a veritable enigma. As yet I have been able to find no one 
that can say who is represented in the land. 

The town of Cardenas has been denied direct commerce with foreign 
or even Spanish European ports. The production of sugar and the 
maintenance of all classes, so dependant on imports for most articles, 
were made to bear the additional expenses of a forced coasting ship- 
ment, because the administration considered it both expensive and 
favorable to contraband. The author of the ‘ Notes on Cuba,’ though con- 
fessing at times the absolute nullity of the inhabitants as to all public 
measures, boldly asserts, in relation to removing the burdens imposed on 
the Cardenas trade, that ‘ the merchants of Havana and Matanzas, who 
now export all its produce, have as yet had influence to defeat every 
movement for that object.? It was in order to do away the alleged 
objections to this arrangement that the population of Cardenas built the 
custom-house, not as an evidence of their readiness to pay its dues, as our 
author would have it. The convenience of the bay, the distances to 
other towns, the vision of the drunken Irishman charging the insurgents, 
and in fact all the information he obtained in the neighborhood of Car- 
denas, may be classed among the numberless fancies of his book. He 
erroneously estimates the duty on sales of real estate, called Alcabala, 
at $4,000,000, and perhaps inconsiderately, and certainly with injustice, 
stigmatizes all the predecessors of General Valdez, by asserting, with- 
out an exception, that it was usual for Captain-Generals to receive a 
doubloon for every negro landed in Cuba. On the other hand he draws 
an uncouth picture of the police, as much at variance with itself as with 
truth. When ina flattering mood he represents it as so active and ex- 
cellent, that if it had any system, or were any thing else than a per- 
petual miracle, and could be described, he would surely propose its 
adoption in the United States, 

Let the work speak for itself: ‘ A country store had been broken 
open, and two or three men had been eased of their purses on the public 
road. The whole partido was aroused like a hive of bees against 
which a mischievous urchin had thrown a stone. The hitherto quiet 
inhabitants went about armed to the teeth, and there was great danger 
of their killing each other through mistake. ‘The captain of the par- 
tido meanwhile was not idle. Visiting every dwelling in his jurisdic- 
tion, he compelled those who could not give a good account of them- 
selves, and had not domiciliary passports, to quit the partido. Others 
on whom suspicion rested he sent as prisoners to Matanzas, there to 
prove their innocence ; a mode of administering justice quite in vogue 
here, but which would depopulate many a section in other countries ; 
and I would add, that must have perfectly satisfied those robbed in the 
highway. 

‘These petty judges,’ he adds, with great truth, ‘are with very few 
exceptions from Spain, a Creole being scarcely ever intrusted with the 
office, and being without salaries, like so many vultures they prey upon 
the unprotected within their jurisdiction.’ 

Is it credible that it is of the same country we read elsewhere i in his 
work : 
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‘Intoxication is very rare ; the dormant passions are not aroused by 

it, and the laws are enforced. With all the corruption of the bench in 

Cuba, the murderer very seldom escapes from punishment ; and so well 

is justice administered, in certain cases, that that foul excrescence on 

civilization, and most deliberate defier of the laws of Gop, the duellist, 

receives no’mercy, and the crime is now unknown on the island.’ 

Make a law to expel every person who cannot give a good account 
of himself,on the commission of a crime; name vultures for police 
agents ; place corrupt judges on the bench, and you are sure to be free 
from excrescence, i. e. murder and duelling ! 

Even in the appendix, written after the recent insurrection, which 
would never have extended so far had the island not been ruled with- 
out the concurrence of the land-holders, the author of the ‘ Notes’ seeing 
that his prophecies had wholly failed, still adheres to the dark banner 
under which he had enlisted, and still seeks the means of palliating 
what has and can have no excuse among civilized nations. In extenua- 
tion of the acts committed in Cuba during the judicial proceedings, he 
cites the punishments inflicted by the English in Dublin half a century 
ago, and adds, that if greater excesses were committed in the Antile, it 
was because they could be committed with greater impunity. What- 
ever horrors it has been the fate of the latter to witness, let not the 
abolitionist ascribe them to slavery. Our author will answer them: 
‘ Abandoned to the caprice of the sub-commissions that visited the plan- 
tations, the whole population, afraid to utter one word against their acts, 
in despair saw their property sacrificed, and were compelled to witness 
the most revolting scenes of cruelty.’ 

I omit a tedious examination of the judicial investigations of the 
insurrectionary movements, under the military law most oddly inter- 
preted. Nor would I much blame the chief who was at the head of 
the administration. In the absence of all freedom of opinion, without 
legal access on the part of the people to their rulers, however enlight- 
ened they may be, they must exercise their unlimited power in matters 
utterly misapprehended by them, under the influence of a party, a party 
which occupies all the avenues to their authority, which covers its 
selfish and evil course with the plausible pretext of loyalty, and takes 
good care to persuade the metropolitan government that all who do not 
sustain that party is seeking the independence of the country. Is it to 
be expected that a soldier, unacquainted with the abundant resources 
and prosperity of the island before her public institutions had been 
undermined, and her free inhabitants reduced almost to a level with her 
slaves, should favor whatever had the appearance of nationality or 
loyalty ? To the violent and powerful slave-trade party must therefore 
be ascribed, in a great measure, the errors and excesses committed in 
the investigation of the negro plots. Let this fruitful source of future 
danger, like all the other evils which threaten Cuba, be attributed to 
that sordid class who, regardless of the welfare of the country, are 
wholly intent upon the acquisition of wealth. 

As if to aid their unrestrained tyranny, the author of the ‘ Notes on 
Cuba’ asserts, ‘that in 1842 a few liberal-minded Creoles in Havana 
were exiled, under a pretence that they had formed an abolition society 
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and were in correspondence with the notorious Turnbull, thus render- 
ing them odious in the eyes of their fellow citizens, whose liberation 
alone they were plotting.’ 

What the pretence might be on which an irresponsible authority ex- 
pelled from the country one or more citizens, is of little import. That 
an American traveller should affirm that they were plotting the inde- 
pendence of the country, is very reprehensible. It is an undeserved 
and dishonorable attack by enemies, whose echo our author usually, 
perhaps unconsciously, has the misfortune to be. Had there been the 
least ground of accusation other than their reproof of abuses and 
opposition to the slave-trade, false pretences would have been unneces- 
sary. Their case would have become notorious, and themselves have 
been subjected to the cognizance of a tribunal whose decision would 
have received unbounded applause. No: the Creoles, while keenly 
alive to the wrongs they have suffered at the hands, not of the generous 
Spanish nation, but from that of her rulers, well understand that their 
fate depends on the system which the Court of Madrid may hereafter 
establish. The barbarous and warlike slaves in the island, whose num- 
bers fill the most courageous with dismal forebodings, the vicious cha- 
racter of the white, and the heterogeneous composition of the free popu- 
lation, the sad effects of political changes in all Spanish countries in 
both hemispheres, and the remembrance of the prosperity of the island 
under the mild and liberal administration of government during the 
absolute reign of Ferdinand, incline the natives to turn their eyes, as 
their last hope, to the land of their fathers, similar in habits and religion, 
rich with pleasing associations, and to expect from the young Queen a 
renewal of that connection of the mother country and its colonies 
which can be productive of good only when it is founded upon recipro- 
cal advantages and based on justice. 

Such a system, which it is not my part to delineate, would produce an 
immediate augmentation of the white population, forever quiet the aspi- 
rations of the blacks, lessen the burdens to which commerce is subjected, 
and interpose between the slave states of the American republic and the 
emancipated West India Islands a powerful European domination, which 
would serve as a bulwark against the future attempts of the blacks. 
An island fertile to excess, of which but one-fifth is under cultivation, 
needs only the fostering care of a liberal government, to call to its 
shores a flood of immigration. 

I have extended my review of the ‘Notes on Cuba’ to a greater 
length than I at first intended, and must therefore defer to another 
occasion the promised general information, some part of which has, 

incidently and at unawares, found its way into the preceding pages. 
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In England rivers all are males, Yes, here the softer sex presides, 
For instance, ‘ Father Thames;’ Aquatic, I assure ye; 
Whoever in Columbia sails, And Mrs. Srppy rolls her tides 
Finds them ma’mselles or dames. Responsive to Miss Souri. SurrE. 
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TO MY COUSIN JANE. 





Tue young and unpractised writer who sends us the following lines, accompanies them with the 
expression of a doubt whether or no they may be deemed worthy of insertion in the pages of this 
Magazine. He intimates that they are the simple record of a few natural thoughts which arose in 
his mind upon taking leave of an esteemed female friend, with whom he had passed many agreeable 
and guileless hours. There are certain hieroglyphic characters, known to the ininated, which 
illuminate our correspondent’s nom de plume; and we have felt too forcibly the pleasant ‘ esprit de 
corps’ which they awaken, not to take his maiden communication under favorable consideration, If 
the lines be not very vigorous, they are mainly musical; and experience, we cannot doubt, wILr 
enable the writer ‘ better to satisfy himself and his readers in his future effusions.’ 

Ev, KNICKERBOCKER. 


WueEn Fate relentless bids my footsteps roam 

To other climes to seek another home ; 

‘To turn from scenes to boyhood always dear, 
Fond ties to break, though not without a tear ; 
How oft shall Memory’s magic spell renew 

The joyous hours I ’ve whiled away with you! 
Too gladly, then, will fond remembrance dwell 
On by-gone times I’ve ever loved so well. 

And oh! such thoughts as words would ill portray, 
Of happy hours, will chase all gloom away ; 
Hours, which with thee, like moments glided fast, 
While I, scarce conscious how they all were past, 
Ne’er from thy witching presence could be gone, 
Till the ‘sma’ hours ayont the twal’ drew on! 


How oft sweet visions of my far-off home 

Fill’d with such pictures of the past shall come! 

As when the sun sinks in old Ocean’s breast, 

It gilds each wave-top with a golden crest, 

So shall my thoughts in hues as bright be drest, 
Solacing sadness, banishing unrest : 

And through my sleep, sweet, blissful dreams shall glide, 
Pure as a lily by some streamlet’s side ; 

Sweet dreams by night, and ‘ waking dreams’ by day 
Shall cheer me onward through my lonesome way. 


Think not, sweet coz. ! that I, with fickle mind, 
Would e’er forget some friends I leave behind ; 
Ah, no! believe me, in.that southern clime, 
Where oft I wander, reckless of the time, 

Along the paths of some rich orange grove, 
Where wooing perfumes, sweet as lips of Love, 
Shall soothe the spirit as my footsteps rove ; 
Believe me, then, at twilight’s balmy hour, 

Glad thoughts will rise, like fragrance from a flower, 
Of one who, as a rainbow in the skies, 

Allures awhile, then fastly fading dies ; 
Gladden’d my pathway a short month or two, 
When, forced by Fate, I bade a sad adieu! 

Alas! too soon that parting word will sever 

Some ties I’ve hoped might cheer my lot forever: 
Will break the spell that with kind Friendship came, 
To blend with pleasure thy endearing name ; 
Such friendship as on earth man rarely finds, 
Unknown to fools — most priz’d by noble minds: 
How brief our union! yet we ‘ve shown what joy 
May mark affection free from base alloy. 
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Farewell Thoughts. 


Was it too brief to prove how void of art 


Is every impulse of thy gentle heart? 

Ah, no! to thee ’t is Truth that bids me say, 
That as the moon, with pure pellucid ray 

Sheds silvery radiance o’er untrodden snows, 

In some lone valley, where in still repose 

Her light falls calm as dew-drops on the rose — 
Sweet even thus the witchery of thy smile, 

As purely radiant, as devoid of guile. 

Each thought, each feeling of thy snowy breast, 
Enshrined in loveliness, with truth imprest, 
Beams forth as clearly from thy deep, dark eyes, 
As stars, at eve, illumine all the skies ; 

Or when at day-light one by one departing, 


Soon from the east the sun’s warm rays are darting. 


Ah, why so fleeting all the joy we know, 
As toward the grave with hurrying step we go? 
We grasp, and taste it but a little while ; 


When, lo! ’t is gone — ’t is vanished like a smile ! 


With such experience is my memory fraught — 
Too gladly welcome, though so dearly bought: 


Since our first meeting, coz., hath nought occurred, 
In look, or action, or unkindly word, 

To make us nurse one feeling of regret, 

Or think ’t were better we had never met? 

Alas! hese memories, still to me most dear, 
Linger round thee and round this dying year; 
And with this year, which soon forever ends, 


But ’t were a weakness farther to prolong 


Must I leave thee — thou loveliest of friends! 


The sadness which increases with my song : 
Fancy’s wild track no longer I'll pursue, 
It leads too oft to vanished scenes with you. 


Yet, though so soon, those parting words must come, 


Like sweet, sad music from a muffled drum ; 
Though Fate soon bids me from thy presence turn, 
It ne’er can take from recollection’s urn 


One thought of thee, which from the past shall roll, 


And with sweet visions still enwrap my soul. 
Whate’er the lot the Future for me bears, 
Though filled with sorrow, or with life’s dull cares ; 


Though Fortune frown, though bitter want annoy, 


And dark reverses banish every joy ; 

Still in my heart I ‘Il cherish one dear token 
Which from thy lips in kindly words was spoken ; 
* How far away soe’er I dwell from thee, 

Thou “It sometimes think of absent, far-off me!’ 
This, this alone the darkest hour shall cheer 


With hope undim’d, save by a joyful tear. 





As oft the sun looks on some scene of love, 
While rain falls fast from scatter’d clouds above, 
This, this alone will often buoy me up, 

When called to drink of Disappointment’s cup ; 
This, this alone shall dissipate each sorrow, 


With rapturous 


limpses of a brighter morrow : 


This ray alone shall light my doubtful track — 
I take all words of grief and sorrow back ! 


Though years unknown I’m doom’d from thee to sever, 


I fain believe it will not be forever : 


Yet through them all, one thought shall e’er sustain — 


That we may meet once more on earth again: 
This thought even now doth my full bosom swell, 
As, lingering, I pronounce a fond FaREwELu ! 


(New-York, December 26, 1844.) 


Horace: 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


An IntTropuctory DiscoursE on Mepicat EpvucaTion. Delivered to the Students of Geneva 
Medical College, October 1,1844. By Cuarues A. Ler, A. M., M. D., Professor of General Patho- 
logy and Materia Medica in Geneva College. Published by the Medical Class. pp. 40. Geneva: 
Tra MERRELL. 


WE desire to record in these pages our thanks to Dr. Lrg for the many important truths, of 
interest not only to medical students and practitioners, but to the public at large, which he has 
condensed and infused into the discourse before us. We shall best evince our appreciation 
of the merits of the production, by asking the reader’s attention to a few extracts, which 
we indicated with our pencil as we ‘ intentively’ followed the writer in his arguments and 
illustrations. In treating of the various incentives to the study of medicine which are 
supposed to actuate those who engage in it, Dr. Ler takes occasion to remark, that many 
do so because they esteem it more honorable and dignified than mechanical or agricultural 
pursuits ; a view, he contends, which is altogether erroneous: ‘ Here, where we have no 
nobility but that of the mind, no immortality but that which springs from worthy thoughts 
and noble deeds, such a claim can no more be conceded than that of the divine right of 
kings, or the expediency of a hereditary nobility.’ Is not the following well put? 


‘THERE is reason to suppose that some engage in the study of medicine, because they believe it 
will afford an easier mode of support than agriculture or the mechanic arts. But those who have 
been engaged for any time in the practice of our profession, whether in the city or country, will tell 
you that this is altogether a mistake; that there is no calling in which the body and the mind are so 
severely tried ; none in which more arduous labor is demanded. Where is the trade or profession 
that requires more unremitting toil? in which the mind is so often painfully exercised? in which 
anxiety and responsibility are so constantly experienced? in which there is such frequent depriva- 
tion of rest and sleep? and where the duration of life is so uniformly shortened in consequence of 
the hardships, mental and corporeal, to which we are exposed, as that of medicine? There is per- 
haps no profession with which ours may, in this respect, with more justice be compared than that of 
arms. The trials and the hardships of both are very similar. The soldier and the physician are 
equally exposed to atmospheric vicissitudes —fo all kinds of weather : storm and wind, heat and cold, 
sunshine and tempest, come alike to both: marching and counter-marching, by night and by day; 
| the former at the command of his superior officer, the latter self-moved at every summons of suffer- 

i ing humanity ; through miry swamp or tangled forest, following an Indian trail or on the macadam- 
ized road ; it is all the same to both. Sleeping upon their arms, ready at the first alarm to seize 
their weapons and encounter the enemy, whether at a distance or in close, mortal combat; prompt- 
ness, energy, courage and decision, alike necessary to both; to both a mind fertile in expedients, rich 
in the treasured resources of recorded experience, and actuated by the conviction of right, and the 
desire to discharge their whole duty ; there would really seem but little difference between the two 
professions, and that so far as mere worldly ease and comfort is concerned, a man might us well be 
enrolled among the followers of Mars, as the disciples of Zsculapius. But here the similarity ends. 
If you follow the soldier into the practical application of his art and science, and the physician in his 
errands of mercy, you find them engaged in a very different manner; the one brings all his resour- 
ces, his skill, his courage and his strength to bear upon the destruction of life, the other to preserve 
it: the one seeks to mar and destroy Gon’s image, the other to build up andto save. The one racks 
his invention to contrive weapons of a more destructive kind ; the other, the true conservative, to find 
means to prolong human existence. They are in short the antipodes of each other in every thing ex- 
cept toil and hardship, which are equally the heritage of both.’ 


After a merited castigation of those persons who engage in medical study from mercenary 
motives, with the view of merely acquiring wealth, and such poor distinction as it con- 
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sive opportunities of being useful to one’s fellow men, and that too in the hour of their 
greatest need : 


‘To the benevolent mind, to the heart that — with human sorrow, what employment can 
possibly afford a more sincere delight, than that of binding up the broken heart; ministering to the 
body and the mind diseased ; watching the returning glow of health, as it mantles over the lately 
pallid and sunken cheek; seeing the smile once more light up in the countenance ; strength sgein 
invigorating the limbs; hope reanimating the breast; while joy and gratitude warm the heart? How 
paltry and insignificant do pecuniary considerations appear, when viewed in comparison with such 
rewards as these! And as we pass along through life, and feel that the time may be at hand when 
we shall need the same services and the same attention that we have bestowed upon others, how 
cheering the reflection that, in the hands of Providence, we have been instrumental in relieving t 
distresses of our fellow men; of following, though at a distance, in the footsteps of our divine Mas. 
TER; whose earthly mission was devoted to the cure of moral and physical disease. It will be a con- 
solation, at such an hour, to know and to feel, that we have not lived altogether in vain; that we 
have been useful to mankind ; that the world has been made happier through our humble efforts ; 
that when we shall have passed away, and bid a last farewell to earthly scenes and earthly sufferings, 
we shall leave behind us a name and an example, of which our friends need not be ashamed.’ 





The extent and variety of attainment, the union of qualifications, necessary to the for- 
mation of an accomplished physician, are well set forth. ‘The physician of to-day is not 
the physician of the last century, nor even of fifty years ago. What would then have 
served to qualify for the practice of the healing art, would now scarcely fit one for the office 
of an intelligent nurse.’ The starting-point of to-day was the goal of our grand-fathers. 
Pathological and general anatomy have been created; methods of diagnosis have been 
improved ; analytical and pathological chemistry have sprung into existence; numerous 
useful collateral sciences have arisen, and all have advanced with giant strides, under 
the guidance of the inductive philosophy. In treating of the more important preliminary 
branches of education which should be pursued by the medical student, Professor Lex 
pays a noble tribute to the value of classical attainments. ‘ When we consider,’ he says, 
‘that the technology of our art has been chiefly derived from the Greek ; that it has served 
for the formation of the different compound terms employed in science; that the ablest 
medical works of antiquity are locked up in it; that many thousand words in English are 
derived from the Latin through it; that the prescriptions in our medical works are gener- 
ally written in Latin; that most of our anatomical terms are derived from this language ; 
that the diplomas of our Colleges and Universities, (which those who receive certainly 
ought to be able to translate,) are couched in it; that it is a universal language with the 
learned, and one in which has been written a greater number of medical works than per- 
haps any other, it would certainly seem that medical men should acquire, if not a critical 
yet at least an adequate knowledge of these tongues.’ Yet not only for their immediate 
practical utility, but for their influence in disciplining the faculties to persevering and pa- 
tient inquiry, is the study of the Greek and Latin languages recommended. By their 
study the mental faculties are so disciplined and brought under control, that the individual 
can better apply them to advantage in the investigation of any other subject that may 
come before him. ‘The subjoined remarks are worthy of especial heed : 


‘Ir may be said, as it has been, that there have been great men, men of eminent usefulness, who 
knew nothing of Latin and Greek, and yet who have distinguished themselves not only in the walks 
of science, but of polite literature. Brn Jonson tells us that SHaksPeareE had ‘ small Latin and 
less Greek ;’? and WASHINGTON, FRANKLIN, RITTENHOUSE, Watt, ARKWRIGHT, HuTToN, Barnp- 
LEY, Lesi1e, STEVENSON, PERKINS, FULTON, BuFFoNn, Davy and Cuvier, had no knowledge of 
these languages. The celebrated Dr. ARMSTRONG was rejected by the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of London, for his ignorance of Latin and Greek: and yet these are n that will ever 
shine on the scroll of fame, as brilliant examples of intellectual greatness, and as benefactors of their 
race. This is true; but yet who can say that even these men, eminent as they were, and useful as 
their lives have proved to mankind, might not have accomplished still more, had they enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of early mental discipline, through the study of the classics? Beside, these and other simi- 
lar instances should be regarded rather as exceptions to a general rule. A comprehensive survey of 
our species shows us that some men are born to greatness: that is, they have such an organization 
impressed on them by nature, as easily to surmount all difficulties, and rise, as Sau stood among the 
Israelites, head and shoulders above ordinary men. Such a man, preéminently, was WasHINnGToN. 
He would have achieved greatness under almost any circumstances. His noble intellect would have 
shone forth even amidst the back-woods of Western Virginia, had not the blackness of war furnished 
such a favorable back-ground on which, as on a canvass, might flash forth the splendor of his genius. 
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But few such minds appear in a century ; and it is absurd to reason from these few to the many. We 
must take men as they are, and form such rules and principles as will apply to the masses. Because 
there are instances of natural talent so strong as to break through all barriers, and in the face of every 
conceivable disadvantage attain distinction in the different branches of science, or in civil, military or 
political life, where not only all facilities of education are wanting, but even access to necessary books 
denied; we certainly have no right to conclude that therefore all education is useless, and that time 
spent in mental culture and discipline is, for all useful purposes, wasted and thrown away. With 
equal propriety might we conclude that, because some men have rendered their names illustrious in 
the annals of our race, without a knowledge of the literature of the ancients, or the study of their lan- 
guages, that therefore all such study is unnecessary, and destitute of all practical utility. Moreover, 
what a fund of enjoyment, what inestimable resources in the hours of fatigue, of leisure, or of adver- 
sity, has that man who can turn to the pages of classic lore with ever-new delight, and feast upon the 
mental banquet that ever there lies open before him. Certainly, we may apply to them the language 
of the Roman orator on another occasion: ‘These studies are the intellectual nourishment of youth 
and the cheering recreation of age; they adorn prosperity and are the solace and refuge of adversity ; 
they are pleasant at home, and are no incumbrance abroad ; they abide with us by night, go with us 
in our travels, and lend additional charms to the attractions of our rural retreats.’ 


With kindred ability the advantages of an acquaintance with the French and German lan- 
guages are illustrated. ‘They abound in medical works of the highest interest and value, 
which have not been translated into English, and they furnish the record of the most im- 
portant discoveries and improvements in medicine. Indeed, no one can keep pace with 
the progress of medical science, unless he is able to peruse the works that are constantly 
being issued from the press in those countries.’ We pass, as more especially interesting to 
the medical student, the remarks upon the various collateral branches of professional study, 
in which, among other things, a deserved tribute is paid to the great.chemical discoveries 
of the present era ; contenting ourselves with this synopsis of the requisites for a professor 
of the science of healing : 


‘Ir implies a knowledge of every other branch of medicine; a full acquaintance with the recorded 
experience of the past; great powers of discrimination, and actual opportunities for witnessing dis- 
ease. She lays under contribution every department of nature ; the animal, vegetable and mineral; 
she ransacks earth, ocean and air, and calls in the other sciences, as handmaids, to aid in her arduous 
work. Botany yields up her choicest stores at her command: mineralogy, from the lowest depths of 
the earth, gives up her earths and ores and metals: animals, from the icy pole or beneath the equato- 
rial sun, are obedient to her call: chemistry seizes them, and by refined and delicate processes of art, 
extorts from them their hidden virtues ; forces them to confess their secret source of action ; and then 
science steps in and applies them all to the relief of human maladies and the cure of disease. Here is 
a noble field for study and investigation. Human ambition could scarcely wish a broader theatre for 
enterprise and action. Notwithstanding all that is known, how much yet remains to be discovered ! 
What trophies are yet to be won, what victories achieved, in our conflicts with disease! The vege- 
table materia medica of our country remains as yet almost unexplored.’ 


We cannot more appropriately close our notice of this excellent discourse, than by quo- 
ting the conclusion of the performance : 


‘Ours is a privileged profession, When pursued with proper motives and a proper spirit, it im- 
proves the heart as well as the intellect ; and the duties to which it calls us awaken the best emotions 
of our nature, foster the benevolent affections, and promote all the charities of social life. As there is 
no profession that holds out greater inducements for industry and honorable exertion than ours; none, 
the conscientious pursuit of which carries along with it so full and abundant rewards; so, also, there 
is none which offers such frequent opportunities of doing good ; of manifesting that kinduess and dis- 
interested benevolence that blesses the giver more than the recipient. When prosecuted, I say, with 
correct feelings and motives, the study as well as practice of medicine is preéminently calculated to 
advance our moral as well as mental improvement. Who that has witnessed the remorse of the dying 

enitent, looking back on days misspent, time misimproved, and privileges abused and perverted, 
but will be prompted to faithfulness in the discharge of his own personal and relative duties? It 
would seem that he whose heart is not made better by scenes like those which we are constantly wit- 
nessing, would not be moved though one should rise from the dead. Every day, the practising physi- 
cian sees how vice carries along with it its own punishment; how the iniquities of the father are visi- 
ted upon the children to the third and fourth generation; how unbridled passions deform and break 
down the bodily tenement which temporarily shelters the immortal principle, so defaced and polluted ; 
how, even in this world, virtue meets its just reward. Who,so often as the physician, is prompted to 
reflect upon the uncertainty of human health and human life? who so often reminded of its extreme 
brevity, ‘so scantily pro ortioned to our moral wants and our intellectual aspirations Who so often 
beholds ‘ the silver cord lected the golden bow! broken, the pitcher broken at the fountain, the wheel 
broken at the cistern?’ And who, therefore, has greater reason to abide in the conclusion of the 
preacher: ‘Fear Gop and keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty of man?’ 


With this forcible and feeling illustration of the ‘mission’ of the true practitioner of the 
healing art, we take leave of the matter-full pamphlet before us; commending it, (if need 
be, after our liberal extracts,) to the heedful perusal of our readers. 
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Tue Warr: A CoLLEcTION or Poems. Inone volume. pp. 144. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Press of Joun OWEN. 


THE purity and delicacy of the externals of this exceedingly handsome little volume, so 
creditable to the established taste of the worthy publisher, are in perfect keeping with its 
contents. Beside the contributions from the pen of the Editor, (which we suspect may be 
included as well in the designation ‘ANonyMovus’ as in the proper name of ‘Henry 
W. LoNGFELLow,’) there are gathered together a goodly number of delightful effusions, 
various in kind ,combining fancy, feeling, pure affection, and pictures of natural scenes, and 
embodying the cherished thoughts, not only of the more eminent modern poets, English and 
American, but those of the glorious bards who ‘illuminated the golden age of English 
song.’ We are gratified, in looking over the pages before us, to find our own taste endor- 
sed by so competent a judge as our accomplished friend. We remember to have transfer- 
red at different times, or copied passages from, a moiety at least of the charmifig poems 
that go to make up the collection, including Hoon’s touching ‘ Bridge of Sighs ;’ yet we 
have read them again with a renewed relish, while very many of them are entirely new 
tous. From the ‘ Proem,’ by the editor, we take these admirable stanzas: 


I sEx the lights of the village Read from some humbler poet, 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
And a feelng of sadness comes o’er me, As showers from the clouds of summer, 
That my soul cannot resist : Or tears from the eyelids start: 


A feeling of sadness and longing, | Who through long days of labor, 
That is not akin to pain, And nights devoid of ease, 

And resembles sorrow only Still heard in his soul the music 
As the mist resembles the rain. Of wonderful melodies. 


Come, read to me some poem, Such songs have power to quiet 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, The restless pulse of care, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, And come like the benediction 
And banish the thoughts of day. That follows after prayer. 


Not from the grand old masters, Then read from the treasured volume 
Not from the bards sublime, The poem of thy choice, 

Whose distant footsteps echo And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
Through the corridors of time. The beauty of thy voice. 


| 
| 
For, like strains of martial music, And the night shall be filled with music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest And the cares, that infest the day, 

Life’s endless toil and endeavour ; j Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And to-night I long for rest. And as silently steal away. 


How sweet, how inexpressibly beautiful, are the following tender lines from the tender 
heart of Taomas Hoop: 


THE DEATH BED. 


WE watched her breathing thro’ the night, Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Her breathing soft and low, Our fears our hopes belied; 

As in her breast the wave of life We thought her dying when she slept, 
Kept heaving to and fro. And sleeping when she died. 


So silently we seemed to speak, For when the morn came dim and sad, 
So slowly moved about, And chill with early showers, 

As we had lent her half our powers Her quiet eyelids closed ; —she had 
To eke her being out. Another morn than ours. 


We have no space, we are sorry to say, for farther extracts; and can only recommend 
all readers who desire an ornament to their libraries, in a double sense, to purchase at 
once the charming volume which we have been compelled so hastily to despatch. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON SOME OF THE OLD Poets. By James Russrtt Lowe... In one volume. 
pp. 263. Cambridge: Jonn Owen. 


Many readers of this volume will recognize in a large portion of its contents the sub- 
stance of a seriesof papers which appeared formerly in the ‘ Boston Miscellany,’ a monthly 
magazine, which ‘endured but for a season.’ We remember to have read the articles with 
pleasure, and are not surprised to learn, from the author’s preface, that in collecting them 
into a volume, he has only yielded to the solicitations of many friends, who in common 
with the public at large had received them with approbation. Mr. Low 1, in the pre- 
sent volume, has thrown his essays into the form of conversations, after the manner of 
Water Savace Lanpor, in order to give them greater freedom and an added interest. 
The author says of them, with equal modesty and felicity: ‘1am not bold enough to es- 
teem them of any great price. Standing as yet only in the outer porch of life, I cannot be 
expected to report of those higher mysteries which lie unrevealed in the body of the temple. 
Yet as a child, when he he has found but a mean pebble, which differs from ordinary only 
so much as by a stripe of quartz or a stain of iron, calls his companions to behold his trea- 
sure, which to them also affords matter of delight and wonder; so I cannot but hope that 
my little findings may be pleasant and haply instructive to some few.’ We annex two 


brief passages : 
PHILIP. 


‘Keats and Tennyson are both masters of description, but Keats had the finer ear for all the 
nice analogies and suggestions of sound, while his eye had an equally instinctive rectitude of percep- 
tion in color. TEnnyson’s epithets suggest a silent picture; Krat’s the very thing itself, with its 
sound or stillness. 

JOHN. 
‘I remember a stanza of TENNYSON’s which unites these excellences : 


‘A STILL, salt pool, locked in with bars of sand. 
Left on the shore; which hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon led waters white ’ 


PHILIP. 


‘Tart is one of the most perfect images in any language, and as a picture of a soul made lonely 
and selfish by indulgence in over-refined philosophizing, it is yet more exquisite. But, if TENNysON’s 
mind be more sensitive, Keat's is grander and of a larger grasp. It may be a generation or two be- 
fore there comes another so delicate thinker and speaker as TENNYSON; but it will be centuries before 
another nature so spontaneously noble and majestic as that of Keats, and so tender and merciful, too, 
is embodied. What ascene of despair is that of his, where Satarn finds the vanquished Titans! 


*‘Scarnocg images of life, one here, one there, 
Lay vast and edgeways, like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid-stones upon a forlorn moor, 
When the chill rain begins at shut of eve, 
In dull November.’ 


The subjoined thoughts upon death are impressive ; but ah! they proceed from one who 
is yet upon the threshold of life, and who knows little whereof he speaks. What we 
should do and what we can do, present differences which we hope our young poet may be 
long in discovering. Let the beloved companion of his bosom fade from his sight ; let an 
infant perish like a blossom from the maternal arms ; let the dear departed go down into 
the dust together, together to sleep the dreamless sleep of the grave ; and sure we are, that 
to ‘ welcome death’ would be deemed a task too hard for poor humanity : 


‘Way should men ever be afraid to die, but that they regard the spirit as secondary to that which 
is but its mere appendage and conveniency, its symbol, its word, its means of visibility? If the soul 
lose this poor mansion of hers by the sudden conflagration of disease, or by the slow decay of age, 
is she therefore houseless and shelterless? If she cast away this soiled and tattered garment, is she 
therefore naked? A child looks forward to his new suit, and dons it joyfully; we cling to our rags 
and foulness. We should welcome Death as one who brings us tidings of the finding of long-lost 
titles to a large family estate, and set out gladly to take possession, though, it may be, not without a 
natural tear for the humbler home we are leaving. Death always means usa kindness, though he 
has often a gruff way of offering it. Evenif the soul never returned from that chartless and unmap- 
ped country, which I do not believe, I would take Sir Joun Davres’s reason as a good one: 


‘Bort, as Noan’s pigeon, which returned no more, 
Did show she footing found, forall the flood, 
So, when good souls, departed through death’s docr, 
Come not again, it shows their dwelling good.’ 
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‘The realm of Death seems an enemy’s country to most men, on whose shores they are loathly 
driven by stress of weather; to the wise man.it is the desired port where he moors his bark gladly, 
as in some quiet haven of the Fortunate Isles; it is the golden west into which his sun sinks, and, 
sinking, casts back a glory upon the leaden cloud-rack which had darkly besieged his day.’ . . . ‘We 


look at death through the cheap-glazed windows of the flesh, and believe him for the monster which 
the flawed and cracked glass presents him.’ 


The volume, we should not omit to mention, to the credit of the publisher, is character- 
ized by the same neatness of execution for which LonGFELLow’s ‘ Waif’ is so remarkable. 


An Essay ON THE ANCIENT AND MODERN GREEK LANGUAGES: containing Remarks on the 


Accents, Pronunciation, etc.: to which is added Extracts from Modern Greek Authors. By Curis- 
TOPHOROS PLatTo CasTanis, of Scio, Greece. Andover: 1844. 


Mr. Castanis, who has been delivering lectures on the Greek Revolution, calculated to 
awaken a strong interest in the minds of those who by taste and education are inspired 
with a love for the history and literature of Greece, has written a pamphlet with the 
above title. His remarks on accents, etc., will be interesting to the scholar, as well as 
his notice of some modern authors, examples of poetry, and kindred topics. The fires 
which blazed in olden times still glow in their ashes. The mountains are the home of 
freedom, and the nurse of men whose souls are filled with a love of liberty, and with a 
corresponding grandeur. And songs are still rife, noble as that of Harmopius and Aris- 
TOGITON ; while the samg knell which told the death of Hrpptas, has been lately made to 


ring exultingly through Greece. We have room but for an extract or two touching upon 
the Greek mountaineers : 


‘THE mountaineers often make the vallies and precipices echo with voices of melody, while they 
march along,or dance the Pyrrhica. They are generally tall, with very slender waist and lofty brow. 
Dark and sometimes light hair, growing long, as with the ancients, depends over their shoulders: 
Black and frequently blue eyes are found, distinguished by sharpness and brilliancy ; their limbs are 
well formed, and they answer to the description of Homer : 


‘The bright-eyed, well- booted, long-haired Achaians.,’ 


‘Their valor is connected with noble qualities of the soul, resembling the god-like traits of the 
primeval occupants of Olympus. Before battle, they practise the strictest temperance. They drink 
usually no stimulants, and abstain from all effeminate indulgence, entertaining an opinion that the 
least gratification of sense imparts to the enemy’s ball or sabre a fatal effect. - . - With all their 
impetuosity, the Clepts are patient. Nrcozaras atthe bridge of Pravi, on the river Carason, fought 
three days without provisions, under a driving snow-storm. A song commemorates the event. 
Before the fight that was fatal to Marco Bozzaris, he with his band, the same night, had in nine hours 
travelled forty-two miles over precipices, mountains and torrents, in a deluge of rain. 

‘The Suliotes and Parganiotes are less numerous than the Olympians and Parnassians, yet they 
have gained more credit by their bravery, among foreigners. BYRON says: 


‘Ow Suli’'s rock and Parga’s shore, 

Exists the rernnant of 4 line, 

Such as the Doric mothers bore; 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
Such as the Heraclidan blood might own!’ 


‘The Cleptic women, in general, have a fair complexion, slender waists, black and sometimes ‘light 
hair, and dark orblue eyes. The female relatives of Marco Bozzants are celebrated for their beauty. 
The dress of the Doric maidens is destitute of whale-bone and other artificial but destructive charms, 
and is usually more costly than the costume of the men. To display wealth, gold coins are strung 
for beads; the number of these specie neck-laces is an index of the lady's fortune. The prospects 
of the lover are exposed to view, without any deceit like that practised in other lands, where the 
maidens frequently make false pretensions to opulence, in order to ensnare an unsuspecting youth, 
in matrimony. - - - A large portion of IzraHtm Pasua's army was routed by a party of Laconian 
women in the defiles of Taygetus. When they saw the descendants of PHARAon advancing, they 
shouted, alluding to their marks of Ophthalmia, ‘ Death to the cross-eyed Egyptians !” 


This ‘ Essay’ is exceedingly well executed, in a typographical point of view; and is 
thus worthy alike of preservation and perusal ; which is more than can be said of a large 
portion of the pamphlet-works of this ‘ cheap’ literary age. 
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Ancient TRAVELLERS IN THE East. — We have been permitted, through the kind- 
ness of Messrs. BARTLETT AND WELFORD, antiquarian book-purveyers in Broadway, to 
inspect some old and curious books of travel, which form but a few out of their splendid 
collection. The titles of some of these are as follows: 





‘Tue Navigations, Peregrinations, and Voyages made into Turkie; by Nicuoras NicnHoway, (not 

/ NicHoxas Nickiesy,) Daulphinous. Lord of Arfeuila, Chamberlaine and Geographer Ordinarie to 
the King of France; containing sundrie singularities which the author hath there seene and obser- 
ued; deuided into Foure Bookes, with Threescore figures naturally set forth, as well of men as 
women; with diuers faire and memorable histories. Translated out of the French, by T. WasH- 
INGTON, the younger. Imprinted at London, 1585.’ ‘ 


‘A Geographical Historie of Africa, written in Arabic and Italian, by Joun Leo a Mors, borne in 
Granada, and brought up in Barbarie; wherein he has at large described not only the qualities, situ- 
ations, and distances of the regions, cities, towns, mountains, etc. Translated and collected by 
JouN Ponry, lately of Goneuill and Caius College, in Cambridge. London, 1600.’ 


‘ Tue Travels of Signor Prerro DeLua VALLE, a noble Roman, into East India and Arabia Deserta. 
London, 1665.’ 


‘Some Yeares Travels into Africa and Asia the Great, especially describing the famous Empires of 
Persia and Industant: as also divers other kingdoms in the Orientall Indies and Iles adjacent: by 
Sir THomas Herzsert. London, 1677.’ 


‘Tue Six Voyages of Jonn Baptista TRAVERNIER, a noble man of France, now living, through 
Turkie into Persia and the East Indies. Finished in the year 1670. Giving an account of the state 
of those countries; illustrated with divers sculptures, together with a new relation of the present 
Grand Seignor’s Seraglio, by the same author; made English by J. P.; to which is added a des- 
cription of all the kingdoms which encompass the Euxine and Caspian Seas: by an English travel- 
ler: never before printed. London, 1678.’ 


‘Tue Four Epistles of Busprquivs, concerning his Embassy into Turkie; being remarks upon the 
religion, customs, riches, etc.; to which is added his advice how to manage war against the Turks, 
Done into English. London, 1694.’ 

These form but few of the titles of those-antique volumes, with their eccentric figures 
and illustrations, their flourishes, and pictures designed in the bosom of initial letters, and 
their ponderous proportions covered with the dust of centuries ; which, standing by the flip- 
pant duodecimos of modern travels, would make the eye of the antiquary roll over them 
with delight. In examining their pages we are struck with that delightful simplicity of 
narrative, and that hearty old Saxon, which distinguish them. The men of that compara- 
tive antiquity told their tale with that delightful faith with which a child now-a-days 
would listen toa grand-father’s stories. Both speakers and listeners are enveloped in the 
same atmosphere of romance, and carried along by the same spirit; and unwearied, unwea- 
rying, go on, charmed with each other’s society, through the lengthened narrative. When 
Sir Joun MaunpDEVILLE tells ‘straunge Marveilles in Inde or in the Holy Londe,’ where 
he journeyed many years, he does it with an unflinching trust in the reader’s credibility ; 
or when he prefaces his strangest curiosities with ‘they seyn,’ professing simply to give 
them at second-hand, he never pauses to bolster them up with proof or evidence, knowing 
full well that he has got the ear of his auditory ; or with such common-place remarks, as 
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‘This may appear incredible ;’ or ‘ Truth is stranger than fiction ;’ or ‘ We beg to assure the 
reader that this comes on the most undoubted authority ;’ or. ‘ Did we not receive this from 
a friend on whom we could rely, we should be disposed to set it down as a mere fiction of 
the brain.’ But with a faithful reliance, and severe gravity of countenance, he makes you 
his confidant, and indeed does tell some very ‘ hard ones ;’ but looks you in the face so can- 
didly, that you are fain to receive them into good and honest hearts. How favorably does 
his straight-forward honesty, in simply spreading before you what he has seen or what he 
has ‘heard tell,’ contrast with the arrogance and assumption of our modern tourist, who is 
driven over the beaten ground, and after an absence of a few months, considerably wiser 
it may be than when he first set out, comes back to show you the penny that he dropped in 
Vesuvius, or the extremity of the noses chipped from the statues of Rome ; to enlighten you 
on the subject of religion and manners by the addition of his superficial reflections to the 
novelty of his narrative. The patience of sensible men is exhausted in listening to these fel- 
lows, who would sneer contemptuously at Sir JoHn’s stories, yet convey more false impres- 
sions in a single page of their books than he in a whole volume: with no freshness to 
recommend them, but a deal of vanity ; and their positive opinions prefaced with, ‘ When 
I was in England,’ or ‘ When I was in France ;’ giving evidence of little enlargement of the 
mind; imbued with prejudice ; stamped all over, like an American penny, with stars and 
liberty, and not worth a cent. We might mention a dozen such books, from recollection, 
or from simply letting the eye run over a catalogue or over a bookseller’s shelves; but the 
task is invidious, and would scarcely serve any good purpose, at a time when the facilities 
of travel are so great, and that which is lightest and most ‘ full of emptiness’ is first set in 
motion. These men gather distresses in Ireland, taxes in England, wonders and miracles 
in Spain or Italy, and manners in America. It is an easy matter now to ‘ get facts’ and to 
build up statistics, and to make books, when the cost of transportation is only nominal ; 
yet it is to be questioned if they are so honest, or ever so much to be relied on in the main, 
as in ancient times, when ‘facts’ were fewer, and with great difficulty arrived at, and 
were grasped by the eager traveller, to be carried to a great distance, by a most toil- 
some journey, before they had even grown into a small rumor. ‘ Facts’ may now be had 
by the basket-full, or made to order of any new theory. Impressed with the superficial] na- 
ture of modern travels, it was refreshing to read these ancient narratives, and especially to 
mark their Doric plainness of style and ‘ matter-full’ pages, compared with the wordy and 
spun-out narratives of our peripatetic philosophers. Sir Tuomas Hersert prefaces his 
travels to the ‘ famous Empires of Persia and Industant, as also diuers other kingdomes in 
the Oriental! Indies and Iles adjacent,’ with the following poetical address ‘To the Reader :’ 


‘ Here thou at lesser pains than he 
Mayest behold what he did see; 
Thou participat’st his gains, 

But he alone reserves the pains. 

He travelled not with lucre sotted ; 

He went for knowledge —and he got it! 

Then thank the author: thanks is light; 

Who has presented to thy sight 

Seas, lands, Men, Beasts, fishes and birds, 
The rarest that the world affords.’ 









‘On Good Friday,’ says our author, after stating that he took shipping at Deal, ‘ with six 
great and well-manned ships in company, ina few hours coasting close by the Ile of Wight, 
a sudden borasque or gust assaulted us, which after an hour’s rage spent itself and blew us 
on the third day (double-solemnized that year by being the Feastof Mother and Son) upon 
the Lizzard’s Point. ‘The seven-and-twentieth day, sailing by Bilbo in Galletia, we 
launched into the Spanish Ocean, where we had no sooner entered but we descried seven 
tall ships, whom reputing enemies, we bore up tospeak with ; howbeit they proved friends, 
Hollanders out of the Levant, who drunk our healths, and saluted us as they passed with 
a roaring culverin, and we in return vomited forth a like grateful echo, Thus plowing the 
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liquid seas in merriment till the thirtieth day, made us the sport of danger, struggling with 
such mighty waves as oftimes made us seem to climb up mountains of salt water, and 
straitway precipitated headlong as it were ’twixt cloven seas; a good while heaven and 
sea seeming undeuided. This put me in mind of the third ode in the first Lab. of Horacg, 
where ’tis said : 


‘A wEART of brass that man had sure, 
Who in a barque dost first endure 
The raging seas, not valuing life, 
Midst fierce south-west and north-wind strife.’ 


Of the Canary Isles he remarks: ‘ A word of what they were. They knew no Gop but 
Nature ; were ignorant of the use of fire; shaved with flint-stones ; gave their children to 


be nursed with goats; cultured the earth with the horns of oxen; abominated the slaugh- 
ter of beasts ; for 


—— ‘how can they be good 
Who dare each day imbrue their hands in blood ? 


no meum and tuum; lust and carelessness vailing them so, as little difference was twixt 
them and other animals. Some glimmering, one would think, they had of the immortality 
of the soul, for the dead they washed and kept erected in a cave, a staff in one hand anda 
pail of milk and wine set near him to support and comfort him in his pilgrimage to Elysium. 
At this day they are reduced to civility, and become Spanish Christians. Canarie, so 
called, a multitudine canorum, saith PLiny, about which there is no small difference among 
writers, some placing them at the Azores, some at the Hesperides; but certain it is they 
were undiscovered, but more certainly uninhabited, till the yeare 1328, by one MacHAN, an 
Englishman, from whose relation one Lewis DE CorDEZzA two years after sailed thither.’ 
Proceeding on his voyage,‘ the air and ocean contending who should make the greater 
noise, nevertheless hoping in the Lorp, and having the ships of our fleet, which were all 


disperst, meet joyfully at the Cape of Good Hope, I had better leisure to contemplate that 
ironiquest satyr of JuvENAL : 


‘I nune et ventis animam committe,’ ’ 


The author rather doubts the limits of the dominion of that mighty potentate PrestER 
Joun, concerning whom the Roman emissaries have spoken liberally: he will not call it a 
pious fraud, but they assumed too great a liberty in blazoning the success of their labors. 
After stating at much Jength the conclusive reasons for his belief, our author says: ‘ We 
may weil question the extent of his empire, and give it equal credit as we do the library 
of the European friers found in the Castle of Amara, where, among the rest, were some 
ms. of Enocu and Livy!’ Of St. Helena he remarks: ‘The Ile is hard to be ascended : 
not that the passage is craggy, but that it is so precipitous. The sailors have an ironick 
proverb, ‘ The way is such as a man may chuse whether he will break his heart going up 
or his neck coming down.’ But being onée up, scarce any place can yield a more large 
and delightful prospect. The land is very even and plain at the top, and swells no where 
to a deformed rising. Some springs above be sweet which below are brackish. The rea- 
son may be, that in their drilling descent they may relish of the salt hills through which it 
cuts its passage, so that they become salt both by their own composition and the salt 
breath which the sea evaporates. Nevertheless, there are but two noted rivulets, the one 
which bubbles down toward the Chappel, the other into the Lemon valley. There are 
also some ruins of a little town lately demolished by the Spaniards, in that it became a 
magazine of private trade, in turning and returning out of both Indies. No other monu- 
ments or antiquities are there found. Human inhabitants there are none, nor were of late, 
save that in the year 1591 Captain RenpaL, weighing anchor sooner than was expected, 
one LeGur, a mariner, was accidentally left ashore. Eighteen months after, Captain 
PARKER coming to anchor, found poor Lecur alive, but so amazed, or rather overjoyed, 
at his arrival, that he dyed suddenly ; by which we see that sudden joy is not easily diges- 
ted. Howbeit of hogs and goats, here are plenty who agree well-favouredly, and multiply 
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even to admiration ; happy in their ease and safety till ships arrive there for their refresh- 
ment.’ He passes the islands called the Gorgades ; leaving these on a more westerly course, 
coasted part of the American continent, Guiano, Florida, Virginia, New-England. ‘ Desiring 
rather in this place,’ proceeds the author, ‘to vindicate the truth, which of long time has 
been either defamed, or so eclipst, as the reality of the first discovery is not well known, 
being nevertheless attributed to Coumsus; I shall therefore, in the first place, see what, 
either by prophetic pens or reason, otherwise upon record, that may point toward that great, 
nay greatest part of the world, which for upward of five thousand years, and during those 
mighty contests for an universal supremacy by the monarchs of the earth, was concealed ; 
so as, until the only wise Gop thought fit to give more perfection to navigation, it seemed 
totally unknown and undiscovered. P Lato, who was contemporary with ALEXANDER 
the Great, is one of the first. He, in his dialogue betwixt Timzvus and Critios, discour- 
ses, but obscurely, of a large Occidental Iland, which being without a name, from the view 
he seems to make into the Atlantic seas, gives it the name of Atlas; land in greatness 
comparable to Asia and Africa united. ARISTOTLE, his condisciple, approves of his conjec- 
ture, albeit he takes it only as a supposition. THEorHRastus also, in his book of Rarities, 
published two thousand years ago, among other things, relates how that some merchants 
sailing through the Straits of Gybraltar, were by storm driven further west than they de- 
sired, by which accident they descried land, but found it unpeopled. It is the opinion of 
most that that land was the Azores, for the iles CoLumsus first found out when he made 
his first discovery were fully planted.’ The author then proceeds to discourse in an inter- 
esting manner of the landing of Welshmen upon these shores ‘somewhere about the yeare 
1100.’ But of these antique travels more anon. 


Sanps’ ‘ Back Vampyre.’— Our closing passage of the ‘Black Vampyre’ left the 
African Prince, attended by his new wife Zemso, standing near the spot ‘ where her three 
husbands, several children, and the ‘ remains’ of her first baby, were deposited in a row.’ 
The story proceeds to describe the exhumation of the body of the late widow’s last-buried 
son ; the extraction of the still fresh heart, from which the blood is pressed, and commended 
to the lips of the astounded mother. ‘ Swear,’ cried the Vampyre, ‘or if that is against 
your principles, affirm, by this dirty blood and bloody dirt; by this watery blood and 
bloody water; by this watery dirt and dirty water; that you will never disclose in any 
manner what you have seen and shall see thisnight! Swear and drink!’ The affrighted 
woman declines taking the oath; at which her new husband foams with madness, ‘ till 
the white slaver flows down his sable limbs.’ He stamps violently on the earth, which 
seems to heave as with the throes of an earthquake: ‘ Immediately the tumuli yawned! 
The ponderous stones and slabs were shaken from their ancient sockets; and the ghastly 
déad, in uncouth attitudes, crawled from their nooks; with their hair curling in tortuous 
and serpent twinings; and their eye-balls of fire bursting from their heads; while, as they 
extended their withered arms, and tapering fingers, furnished with blood-hound claws, their 
gory shrouds fell in wild drapery around them!’ The lady now finds herself surrounded by 
spectres, and loses all consciousness. When reason returned, she found herself in the same 
place ; and it was also the midnight hour, She was lying by the grave of Mr. PERsonnE, 
and her breast was stained with blood. A wide wound appeared to have been inflicted 
there, but was now cicatrized. Imagine if you can her surprise, when, by a certain car- 
niverous craving in her maw, and by putting this and that together,she found that she was 
a— vampyre! and gathered from her indistinct reminiscences of the preceding night, 
that she had been then sucked ; and that it was now her turn to eject the peaceful tenants 
of the grave! With this delightful prospect of immortality before her, and believing the 
Prince a potent magician, who could rouse the dead from their cerements and turn the 
planets from their courses, she obeyed his command to follow him. They prosecuted their 
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nocturnal march through closely-wooded and solemn groves, until they descended into a 
profound valley, where the light of the pale planet of magic adoration streamed and quiv- 
ered. By continual descent, they seemed to have penetrated the bowels of a cavern, 
whose ramifications ran under the sea; as they heard a murmuring roar, as of the ocean, 
above their heads: ‘Its largest chamber was, to speak catachrestically, so artfully con- 
cealed by nature, that no one, not instructed by an adept in its subterranean topography, 
could ever have detected the secret of its existence. It had been in former days a place of 
deposit and asylum for the Buceaniers ; and its situation had been since known only to the 
professors of the Obeah art, who held here their midnight orgies. It seemed, at first view, 
a vast hall of Arabian romance ; supported by immense shafts, and studded with precious 
stones ; so various and beautiful were the hues which the different spars assumed, in the 
light of an hundred torches, blazing in every quarter, and illuminating the farthest re- 
cesses of the cave. The walls were decorated with other appendages, which added to 
the mystery, if not to the embellishment of the scene; being irregularly stained with blood ; 
decorated with rude tapestry of many-colored plumage, and stuccoed with the beaks of 
parrots; the teeth of dogs, and alligators; bones of cats; broken glass and egg-shells; 
plastered with a composition of rum and grave-dirt, the implements of Negro witchcraft! 
At one extremity of the extensive apartment, on a kind of natural throne, sat several blacka- 
moors in sumptuous Moorish apparel ; whom, by their swollen forms, and remarkable eyes, 
Mrs. Personne knew to be Ghouls; and among whom she recognised her late husband, 
The whole range of this vast amphitheatre, sweeping from before the throne, was occupied 
by slaves, rudely attired, and imperfectly armed with clubs and missiles ; a decent platoon 
of black-guards were posted before the Vampyre monarchs; and in the centre, a band of 
musicians performed an exquisite symphony. ‘The soft strains of the Merriwang; the 
lively notes of the Dundo; and the martial accompaniment of the Goombay, made, with 
their united noises, a discordant harmony, whose powers the lyre of Orpheus could not 
equal; and which would certainly be enough to frighten all the hosts of Pandemonium.’ 
The speech of the African Prince, which succeeds, we suspect to be a ‘ palpable hit’ at 
the bombast which the Irish Counsellor Pu1iuips had at that time rendered so popular : 


‘ Tue oratorio being finished, the African Prince arose, and making an obeisance to the company, 
cleared his throat, and began to address them as follows: ‘Gentlemen and Vampyres!’ —but the 
Vampyres expressing their resentment against this breach of etiquette, he corrected himself: ‘ Vam- 
pyres and Gentlemen!’ — but the negroes were no more willing to come last than the Vampyres, and 
aloud growl, accompanied by a slight hiss, again interrupted the orator. He was not, however, dis- 
concerted, but like Mr. BurKe, thundered out an iteration of the offensive sentence. ‘Yes,’ said he, 
‘I repeat it, Vampyres and Gentlemen! Shall not the immortal precede the mortal? Shall not 
those whose diet surpasses the nectar and and ambrosia of celestials, precede the ephemeral race 
who fatten on the unclean juice of brutes, the rank essence of esculent productions, or the nauseous 
liquor of the distillery ? (Applause —hear ! hear ! and see-boy! from the Vampyres— groans from 
the negroes!) Gentlemen of color! I appeal to yourselves; shall not the descendants of the gods 
be named before the offspring of the earth-born image, whom Trran impregnated with celestial fite ? 
For Prometuevs was the first Vampyre. You must all know, as you have undoubtedly read Es- 
CHYLUS, that the vulture which preyed on his liver was neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. He is called a 
dog, which makes him a quadruped; he is represented as creeping, which proves him an insect; 
and is eaid to have wings, which shows that he was a bird. Now, from this amphibious mon- 
ster have descended the Crows, the Jackalls, and the Blood-hounds, the pirate Bat of Madagascar, 
and the man-killing Ivunches of Chili; the Sharks ; the Crocodiles; the Krakens ; the Horse-leeches; 
the Cape-cod Sea Serpents; the Mermaids; the Incubi; and the Succubi! (Loud cheering from the 
Vampyres.) From Trran himself, descended the Cyclopes, and all other ancient and’ modern An- 
thropophagi; and, in lineal descent, the Moco tribe of our own Exogs, to whom I have the honor of 
being related. These of you, too, are his posterity, who, after your deaths, return to your native 
land, the true Elysium; where the balmy bow] of the Coco, the soft bloom of the Anana, and the 
coal-black beauties of the clime of love, shall forever reward your fortitude, and steep in forgetful- 
ness the memory of your wrongs. (hear! hear! from the negroes.) But none of these genera or 
species of our order must longer engage your dignified and charitable attention. I come to our- 
selyes, full-blooded, unadulterated, immortal blood-suckers! To ourselves, whether Ghouls, or 
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Afrits, or Vampyres; Vroucolochas, Vardonlachos, or Broucolokas; to ourselves, the terror of 
the living and of the dead, and the participants of the nature of both; to ourselves, the emblems 
at once of corruption and of vitality; blotted from the records of existence, and replenished to re- 
pletion with circulating life; abandoned by the quick, ahd unrecognised by the dead; ‘ at once re- 
lics and relicts; rocked on the bases of our own eternities; the chronicles of what was —the solemn 
and sublime mementoes of what must be! (unqualified approbation from both sides of the house.) 
The estate of Vampyrism is a fee-tail, and may be docked in two different ways. The first mode is 
the sanguinary practice of perforating the subject with a stake ; and this is final. The other is pro- 
duced by the gentler operation of the narcotic potion you behold in this phial; by whose lenient and 
opiate influence the individual is restored to the plight in which he was previous to his death, or his 
becoming a Vafnpyre ; it belongs to the Obeah mysteries. But to come to the object of our present 
meeting. Sublime and soul-elevating theme! The emancipation of the negroes! The consecration 
of the soil of St. Domrnco to the manes of murdered patriots in all ages! No matter whether the 
bill of sale was scrawled in French or in English; no matter whether we were taken prisoners in a 
battle between the Leophares and the Jakoffs, or in a skirmish between the Samboes and the Saw- 
pits; no matter whether we were bought for calico and cotton, or for gunpowder, or for shot; no 
matter whether we were transported in chains or in ropes, ina brig, or a schooner, or a seventy-four! 
The first moment we come ashore on St. Domingo, our souls shall swell like a sponge in the liquid 
element; our bodies shall burst from their fetters, glorious as a curculio from its shell; our minds 
shall soar like the car of the #ronaut, when its ligaments are cut; in a word, O my brethren! we shall 
be free! Our fetters discarded, and our chains dissolved, we shall stand liberated, redeemed, eman- 
cipated, and disenthralled by the irresistible genius of UNtvERaL Emancipation! (Unparalleled 
bursts of unprecedented applause ! !) 


Such was the report of this oration, ‘taken down in short-hand by Zemso;’ and with 
this we take our leave of ‘ The Black Vampyre.’ 


Miss Barrett’s Porms.—Granam’s Magazine for January has a criticism upon the 
recently-published poems of Miss Erizasetn B. Barrett, which may perhaps surprise 
the readers of certain other criticisms upon the same work which have appeared in this 
meridian; unless indeed it should chance to be generally known why it is, that much 
praise may spring reciprocally from a very little. Volumes have sometimes been written 
upon a note. The germ being favorable, a ‘large growth’ is a natural consequence. The 
critique of our contemporary yields, as did the KNICKERBOCKER, ample credit to Miss 
BaRRETT’S genius; yet it is compelled to admit that she is a great offender against the 
laws of taste, and advises her to choose some mental ground where she can be met by the 
general mind. The subjoined is equally forcible and just: 


‘Her tic feeling is greater than her poetic power. She has more of the vision than of 
the ‘faculty’ divine. Her poetry is the production of a mind reared in solitude, and keeping 
company chiefly with ‘the great of old.’ She has had little of the mental discipline which 
comes from a familiarity with the actual life of men and women. Her own existence has 
passed chiefly in the world of thought and imagination. She has brooded, and studied, and 
meditated more than she has written, or conversed. She has not much skill in the use of 
language, nor much knowledge of those avenues to the heart and understanding th h which 
the words of the poet must travel in order to reach home. She is continually offending the ear by 
harsh lines, and the eye with words that are coined or clipped of their rightful syllables. At times 
she even uses ‘las! for alas! Her study of the Hebrew ae and Z:scuy.uvs has impressed her 
mind with a gigantic grandeur of feeling, which she can only express in a phraseology elaborately 
indefinite, or inartistically rugged. The formless and the unutterable she admires in their formless- 
ness and unutterability. Sometimes a vague grandeur, a sublime obscurity, a mysterious and un- 
speakable something, which is substance without name or form, seems to weigh heavily upon her heart, 
and to crush her thoughts and fancies into a confused mass of half-shaped images and broken frag- 
ments of ideas. She often heaps words on words, and metaphor on metaphor, to no other purpose 
than to form a pile of magnificent language, which still does not reach up to the thought. Things 
swell into indistinct but colossal proportions as her eye lights on them, and their c ral substance 
is turned into huge masses of vapor. Some of her poems remind the reader of acloudy day, without 
rain, occasionally lit by a keen flash of lightning or a warm burst of sunshine. Words are personified 
instead of things, and capital letters take the place of ideas. She hymns praises to the dark, and falls 
into raptures with the inscrutable. Her fancy resembles a sombre hall, through which occasionally a 
strain of sweet or powerful music winds or peals, 


‘ And shapes, which have no certainty of shape, 
Drift duskly in and out.’’ 
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ConvERSATION. — There is a freshness, a flash, a brilliancy of conversation, which is 
indescribable, when kindred spirits meet, and the time present seems like some happiest 
segment of a spiritual existence. But to keep up the impression; to chain down the light- 
ning; to transmit or render abiding that unrestricted play of passion, wit, and sentiment, 
the eloquence which speaks directly from the heart, at the same time to render intelligible 
the quick and subtle transitions of thought — what rapid dexterity of Art can doit?) And 
thus every day is a kind of treasure lost, of which the subtle charm escapes forever, and 
no vestige can be preserved from time. This is a destruction which none seem duly to 
estimate. For complete works of art, which are decayed or lost, we are scarcely consoled 
by the ample riches which remain. Manya noble poem has perished ; many a splendid 
work is only known to have existed ; many a fragment lies neglected in the dust, to show 
how glorious was the full conception; and when Alexandria shone with that baleful fire 
which consumed in one night the learning and poetry of ages, the eyes which looked on 
their destruction were suffused with .tears, and the lamentation of the world has been a 
perpetual epitaph over their ashes. But none regard as things lost, or stop to compute their 
value if gained, of the bright intelligence and converse of the hour. Alas! are a few 
short and pithy sayings all which have come down to us of the wise men of Greece? Is 
the ‘ know thyself’ of SoLon, and the several adages of Curio, Prrracus, Bras, PERIAN- 
DER, CLEosBULUs and THALEs, all the wisdom which escaped from their lips at times when 
they spoke not as professed teachers, but whatever the occasion prompted? We know 
DeMosTHENES at the bar, Cicero at the forum, Casar‘on the battle-field; what would 
we give to know them where the hard-earned, impetuous diction of the first, the profuse 
polish of the second, the versatile attainments of the latter, and the studied art of all, 
should forget themselves ; all frigid ceremonial be banished from the social board, and thought 
burst from the rules and precepts which bind it down, and soar away into a more elastic 
element? Conversation may be erratic though brilliant; it may be hard to appreciate its 
fine connexion ; it may pour forth volumes in an hour, garnered from every treasury of 
knowledge ; but if the links are many, the chain may be all golden. It admits of every 
variety, adapts itself to all tastes,and begets more novelty and splendor than the hardest 
study can infuse into composition. It exhibits gems brighter than those of poetry, reason- 
ings deep as the logic of the schools, eloquence more transcendent than the orator’s ; but 
better than all, it is too sudden, too natural, to admit of any disguise ; it involuntarily re- 
veals the whole inner structure and affections of the heart. No wit is apt to be so subtle, 
no pathos so touching, no fancy so daring, as that which does not ‘ smell of the lamp,’ and 
which the very occasion brings forth. Even as in music, the tenderest and most passion- 
ate is not that which has resulted from some fixed determination to compose it, but which 
has never been written down in notes, simply because it was impossible. It does not consist 
in themes varied by great masters; not in the crash of instruments; not in the anthem which 
rolls like thunder through the cathedral arches; not in the overwhelming chorus; notin the 
utmost passion which art feigns upon the strings; but that which, from some instant impression 
upon the heart, the brain, is born in an instant, like the blush of modesty or the tints of the rain- 
bow, which is no sooner past than obsolete. One sits down to an instrument, and would ex- 
press some feeling too deep to be told in words. The time,the hour, may be one which dis- 
poses the mind to tenderness, when twilight melts into the evening shades, and memory calls 
up some dear image from the dead. The strings are passive. A few chords are waked ; 
artless, but understood. Then some spirit seems to arouse, like that of an olian harp, 
which swells like a blast of the wild wind, and dies away in the sweetest murmurs. — Like 
that Miserére which is played during Passion Week at Rome, which begins sadly and searce 
audibly in the darkness of the cathedral, and has not rapt you into transport until the whole 
place is blazing with light. We have often thought how much impassioned music has van- 
ished forever into air with the ecstacy which gave it birth. What combinations! what 
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sudden chords! what quick thoughts of genius conceived, expressed, filling the soul brim- 
full; then gone beyond recovery! So in conversation. It is the merit of preserving so 
much of the passing hour, that has rendered BoswELu’s book the most charming of its kind. 
The written works form but small part of the emanations of a great mind, of the sparks 
and scintillations which attrition kindles. There is the flash of wit, so sudden and so sub- 
tle in its elements, that its very nature is to evanesce ; the apt thought, which must not be 
changed in its apt expression ; the spontaneous eloquence, which gathers its passion from the 
passing object ; from the thunder-cloud which breaks that instant overhead, from the sun- 
shine which bursts suddenly on the valley, from the voice of a small bird, or the expanding 
beauties of a flower; there are the gorgeous visions, painted by a single dash of description ; 
the inspiration, enkindled in a moment, but which vanishes like the early cloud or like the 
morning dew. Who is there that can watch a man so closely as to lose nothing of the 


divine essence of genius which is continually escaping, as a candescent body throws off 
its particles of light? 


Gossip WITH READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS. — Ir is not our wont to stretch the con- 
tributors to this Magazine upon a Procrustean bed; to make them say precisely what we 
should wish them to say, up»n all subjects. It is sufficient for us, if the purpose which they 
aim to serve is a desirable one in the main. In this regard it was, that we placed unclip- 
ped in the hands of the printer the initial paper of the present number, which we deem 
somewhat too sweeping and general in its conclusions ; and yet the national cheerfulness 
and independence which it would inculcate, and the tendency to ultraism in every thing, 
for which as a country we are remarkable, which it condemns, will receive the approba- 
tion of all candid and sensible minds. - - - THANks to a favorite contributor for the fol- 
lowing sketch of an odd ‘ philosopher’-friend of his. The theme is‘ done to a turn’ in the 
individual specimen: ‘To ‘draw out’ certain characters where you find them distinctly 
marked, and distinguished from the common herd (especially if their matériel be somewhat 
soft and ductile,) is a capital amusement, though it may be a little cruel; yet it is excusa- 
ble, on the same ground that you run a pin through ‘specimens’ of insects, Some men 
have so many traits entirely original, that you scarce think of them in connection with 
the genus homo. They stand aloof. You forget that they have many hidden points of re- 
semblance ; that they have like passions; you only notice that in them which is different, 
As you would not call a monkey a man, so you hardly think of those who possess these 
mental eccentricities as fellow-beings. Such a one is not a man: he is ‘a TompxKIns.’ 
There goes ‘a BrumME-.’ I have been inspecting ‘a Biicox’ to day. What is a Bilcor ? 
What I have in view is the very shallowest philosopher. The current has no depth, and 
scarcely covers, much less conceals, the pebbles. Yet it has a certain sparkling vivacity. 
With a thin stream it goes squirming about; meets a big stone, and runs around it; encoun- 
ters a stick, and is confounded a moment; then runs on in precipitate haste, and glories in 
its shallowness ; comes foul of an opposing current and dances round, then on again ; and 
however checked, somehow gets beyond the obstacle, and bears upon its surface a smile 
and a dimple of eternal complacence. Such is the small-beer philosophy which makes so 
many corks to pop, and contains within it such an ‘ industrial principle ;’ an exemplifica- 
tion of which I saw ‘ working’ on a hot Sunday last August. An old woman, who kepta 
stand by Washington-Square, had a regular pitched battle with one of her bottles, which 
got spreeing on sassafras-roots. Pup! whiz-z! phiz-z-z-zz ! —down it fell on the pavement, 
and the unruly element gushed out; snatched in her arms, it flew cascading into the wil- 
low tree ; and after asharp contention, she got her thumb over the stopper, whence it suc- 
ceeded in forcing itself out laterally, and flew into her eyes, until the unruly spirit was 
exhausted. That fuss, it isto be feared, cost the old lady sixpence! But to return to Bit- 
cox. He is not worth a brass farthing; nay, he is ‘extremely indebted’ to all his friends , 
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has acknowledged many an ‘ act’ of their kindness and taken the benefit-of the act. He 
takes me into the City Hotel, helps himself to biscuit, the good man of the house regard- 


ing him with resigned silence. 


will talk with me. 


here sofa a dusting.’ 


He then introduces me into the reading-room, and says he 


‘ My friend and pitcher,’ says he, supposing that he addressed a 
waiter, and calling him up by a wink of the eye and a motion of his first finger, ‘ give this 


I saw by the stare of the major-domo that some little mistake had 


occurred, and so intimated, by a gentle touch of the elbow, to the Bricox ; upon which he 
caused his teeth to shine, and passed it off by a philosophy alike sparkling and shallow : 
‘ My friend,’ says he, for he always reiterates that endearing title, ‘my friend,’ what was 


I going to say? 
ration; 1 mean with wonder. 
have had losses, you have had troubles 2’ 
‘Or to break the back of an ass? 


> 


‘Oh,’ said I, ‘let me tell you that I regard you sometimes with admi- 
How do you maintain such a charming cheerfulness ? You 
* Enough to weigh down an elephant, my friend !’ 
* Jus’ so, jus’ so: I have passed through tbe fiery fur- 


nace of innumerable horsewhippings ; I have been kicked ; they can’t conquer me! Dread- 
fully scorched, and cuffed, and had my share of domestic afflictions, and my nose broken, 
and the erysipelas; lost a dear boy, and my furniture sacrificed under the hammer; my 
collar-bone broken, and slurs on my reputation; had one of my ears bit off. My friend,’ 


said he, looking me full in the face, ‘ put your ear down close 


now cannibalish !’ 


that sustains me.’ 
the word ‘ PuiLosopny !’ 
Somewhat though in an inferior degree, like true piety 


> 





‘ BrLcox, your looks are 


‘Jus’ so, jus’ so; put your ear down close, and I'll tell you the secret 





9 


I listened attentively, and with deepest interest; I heard him breathe 
‘Yes,’ said 1; ‘it would sustain any man. 


It sustains you. 


‘ My friend,’ said he, grasping 


my hand with energy, ‘ upon my soul Iam glad you mentioned that word. Last summer at 


Pleasant Valley I was truly pious. 
calm, quiet, composed, unrvffled. 


my life. 


to the little church, and pa’take the sacrament.’ 


My sensations were subdued, my mind was peaceful, 
Nothing troubled me ; it was the happiest season of 


When the Sabbath came round, it found me with a clean shirt, and I used to go 


attentive to the discourse than a Dutchman in the same parish. 


‘I trust,’ said I, ‘that you were more 


The parson said to him, 


‘The Sabbath must be to you a sweet day of rest?’ ‘ Yaw,’ quoth he,’ ‘I goes to the 
church, and I opens my pook, and puts my heels up, and throws my head back, and looks 


right straight at you, and thinks of nothin, 
my heart away. 
vited me to come to your place and eat cherries. 


>> 


‘ Jus’ so, jus’ so. I was very pious ; had given 
I was ready to die.’ ‘ Yes, you kept the commandments then. You in- 
I was very modest, and declined. At 


last I said, ‘I love them very much ; I will go.’ You pressed me, and insisted that I should 
fetch a basket. I modestly said, ‘ No, I will eat as many as I want, and carry none away.’ 
You said, ‘ My friend, go back after a basket; you shall carry some home to your family.’ 
I yielded. You conducted me to the trees and said, ‘Take your fill; I will go into the 
house, and take you back in my little wagon, when you are ready to go.’ I clambered 
seven trees in succession, and devil a cherry-could I find ; and with an empty belly and an 
empty basket, searched in vain for horse, wagon, cherries or — Biicox.’ ‘ Jus’ so, jus’ so. 


I was then pious, 
I fear I have swore since that. 


I kept the commandments. Ah, my friend, the best-meaning persons err. 
You know what a time I had with Apprx ; it would have 
put a saint in purgatory, and killed a common man with vexation.’ 


‘What kept you up?’ 


‘ Philosophy. \should have been in my grave without it. I tell you, my friend, I have got the 
most indomitable courage. Yet I can’t get along; I swear I can’t get along!’ ‘Why not? you 
have resources in yourself. You are never lonely on a rainy day ; you have seen the world.’ 
‘ Yes, my friend, I have been in Rome; seen the Corso, seen the races; been fired with 
enthusiasm with the classical air breathed by the Casars ; the inscriptions on the walls, 
‘Senatus PopuLusquE Romani,’ Sometimes I think of that, my friend ; or if time hangs 
heavy on my hand, I read ; either the sentimental Gipson, or Hume’s natural history of 
England, or Byron’s Corsair, or the Bible, or the splendid CHESTERFIELD, or the charm- 
ing SHaksPEARE, or the classical Cicero, or the elegant Homer, or the pleasant MiLTon, 


or the sublime Cassar, or the pretty Prnpar, or the divine SmoLLet, or WEesBstTER’s Re- 
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ply to Hayne, talking about drums and militia training, or the exquisitely-sweet LoncrEL- 
Low ; every thing, in short, from history down to political economy and civil engineering, 
and so on to literature in general.’ ‘Woman ——?’ ‘ My friend, you kill me dead! Sweeter 
than the rose of Sharon, she plants me in the midst of a tangent of raptures, and drives me 
off into obstetrics! My friend, if there is any thing in this world which sooths my delin- 
quencies, touches up my good traits, chisels out my character to its fair proportions, leads 
me back captive to Babylon like the children of Egypt, and sets me all up on end, it is the 
spectacle of a captivating woman trying to exercise a domination over me; putting her 
soothing hand in mine, looking up to me with a pair of dove’s eyes, and with persuasive 
ability foisting herself on my attention. It’s the mint-julap of delight, and the sherry-cob- 
ler of satisfaction! I would n’t exchange my position for the crowned heads of Europe, or 
for the petty princes of Germany. The struggle is an excruciating one whether I wont die 
of a fit. Have 1 explained myself on that point? What think you of me now, my friend 2” 
‘Oh, I think you ’re a — Brtcox!’’ This gentleman reminds one of the dreadful bore 
encountered on the Sacra Via, in Rome, by Horace. Jeremy Tay or, in allusion to 
babblers, while writing on ‘ the Good and Evil Tongue,’ says of ‘ multiloquium,’ or talking 
too much: ‘ Much speaking is sometimes necessary, sometimes useful, sometimes pleasant ; 
and when it is none of all these, though it be tedious and imprudent, yet it is not always 
criminal. Such was the humor of the gentleman Marriat speaks of. He was a good 
man, and full of sweetness and justice and nobleness ; but he would read his nonsense- 
verses to all companies. There are some persons so full of nothings that, like the straight 
sea of Pontus, they perpetually empty themselves by their mouth, making every person or 
single company they fasten on, their Propontis. - - - We have already welcomed to our 
pages the writer who is so good as to send us the following, which will commend itself to 
general perusal. By the by, if the reader has never seen Rescn’s illustrations of Scu11- 
LER’s ‘ Song of the Bell,’ let these lines be.a mnemotechnic symbol to prompt him to com- 
pass that pleasure : 
THE OLD BELL. 


1. 


Tot.1neG! tolling! tolling! 

Ever, ever knolling ! 

Thy deep clang is rolling, 
With a mournful tone! 

In thy high tower swinging, 

E’en thy gladdest ringing 

To my heart is bringing 
Grief, and grief alone. 

Grief for those I cherished, 

Who have fallen and perished ; 

Grief for fond hopes blighted, 

Grief for friendships slighted, 
Grief, and grief alone. 


II. 


When thy throne is reeling 
With thy joyous pealing, 
Stirring lofty feeling 

In the patriot’s heart ; 
When thy sweet vibrations 
Sabbath consolations 
To the deep vexations 

Of the world impart; 
Not one tone of gladness 
Thrills this heart of sadness, 
And thy gentlest falling 
Seems but sadly calling 


Itt. 


In thy lonely dwelling 
Thou art hourly telling, 
With a solemn knelling, 
Of the death of time; 
And the breeze low sighing, 
Over bright things dying, 
With a ceaseless crying, 
Mingles with thy chime: 
And since joys departed 
From the stricken-hearted, 
All thy measured teaching 
To my spirit preaching, 
Tells this truth sublime, 


Iv. 


That each joyous token, 
And each glad word spoken 
To aspirit broken, 

Tells of pleasures gone; 
That our voice unknowing, 
Making bright cyes glowing, 
Starts sad tear-drops flowing 

From some other one. 
Thus glad song or sentence 
Wakes but vain repentance, 
And thy wildest bounding 
Comes with mournful sounding, 


RISES 


On me to depart. Still tolling, tolling on! 3. G@. B. 


Evrexa! we have found it at last! The ‘lamp that lights us on our way’ burns with 
a flame bright and clear as the ‘stars that clip us round about!” Many thousands of lines, 
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intended for your edification have we written, reader, while we were vexed and ‘ perplexed 
in the extreme’ with the black snow-storm that was falling silently from the chimney of our 
camphine reading-lamp, upon every thing around us; smooching fair works of art, cov- 
ering ‘elegant literature’ with lamp-black, and tasking the temper almost beyond endu- 
rance. For four years we have borne with the offending vessel; for sometimes it would 
behave with propriety, and give promise of amendment, which however was seldom re- 
deemed. We have therefore cast it from us; and there now stands in its place on the 
editor’s table one of Cargel’s Mechanical Lamps, manufactured in Paris expressly for the 
dépét of the American agents, Messrs. Diacon anD Saxton, at Number Twenty, John- 
street. We have tested this lamp, and have found it the very thing. Simple and con- 
cealed machinery pumps the oil up to the wick in regular and regulated supply ; the light 
is abundant, clear, and widely diffusive ; there is no smoke, no smell; and with trifling 
care, it is liable to nodisorder. ‘These lamps may be had in every variety in which artificial 
light is used ; they are tastefully ‘got up ;’ and in some of their forms, are most exquisite 
ornaments of the drawing-room table and the mantel-piece; the supporting vases, the 
globes and shades, being often of the richest workmanship and design. We commend 
them, in the sense of conferring a favor upon our readers, to all who want light upon any 
subject, that can be examinedat night. - - - We have read Bishop Suutneate’s ‘ Letter’ 
in reply to a recent pamphlet from certain American Missionaries at Constantinople, with 
mingled emotions... That the writer’s bearing toward his fellow-laborers in the Oriental 
vineyard of the Lorp was in the main courteous and gentleman-like, we conceive to be 
established ; that there was disingenuousness on the part of his accusers, and what a lay- 
man would be apt to term ‘ sneakishness,’ is abundantly evident from the labored ‘ dictated’ 
letters of their secretary. But why should Mr. Sourncare apvulogise for, or seek to excuse, 
the act of partaking the Sacrament with his evangelical brethren? ‘I had been two years 
without the Sacrament,’ he says, ‘and was suffering inexpressibly from the privation. I 
therefore communed with my Congregational brethren. But I did it at the moment with 
considerable hesitation, and regretted it as soon as it was done. I resolved, moreover, 
never to do it again.” Indeed! And was this the spirit in which you sought to proclaim 
to the ‘ benighted’ Orientals the doctrines of the Prince or Peace? Could not forms 
and creeds be suspended on an occasion such as that?’ Why did not the Bishop call to 
mind the REDEEMER’s own words, so well paraphrased in the stanza: 
‘In memory of your dying Friend, 
Do this, ‘ he said,’ till time shall end; 


Meet at my table, and record 
The love of your departed Lorp.’ 


The fact upon which we are animadverting is one of the things whereof Bishop Soutu- 
GATE ‘humbly prays that he may have grace to speak with plainness and sincerity.’ 
Without assuming to insult the majesty of Heaven by asking its endorsement of an act 
of Christian illiberality, we may yet humbly hope to be forgiven for characterising such an 
offence as we think it deserves to be characterized. - - - THERE is one consolation for 
our ‘ Ann-Arbor’ correspondent. His life is insured, so long as he has the fever and-ague ; 
since it is perhaps one of the worst features of that most contemptible disorder, that no 
one ever dies of it. We can only give our correspondent the advice of Hoop’s doctor’s- 
maid: ‘Take bark; the best form is the canine pill.’ If this proves effectual, we shall 
expect the second half of the ‘ Border Tale.’ We are reluctant to make a commence- 
ment until we have secured the conclusion. This remark will also apply to several other 
half-finished communications, which it is unnecessary more particularly to designate. ‘lhere 
should be ‘a oneness’ in papers submitted for consideration. - - - Since the clever satire 
of Marryat upon the novels of the modern Italian school, wherein the hero, ABSENPREN- 
SENTINI, ‘ feels his way along the slimy wall,’ and kills seven midnight antagonists in suc- 
cession, each of whom ‘ expires without a groan,’ we have not encountered a better thing 
in its kind than the following, which we transfer from a late number of the ‘ New-York 
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Emporium.’ It hits to a nicety the style of one who has probably written more ‘ works’ 
(unmistakeably his own) than he has ever read of other authors: 


THE PHANTOM CLAM-SLOOP. 


IN TWO 1 


PREFACE. 


I HAVE been very much lauded by the public, but not half so highly as I deserve. My ‘L—itte,’ 
my ‘Captain K-dd,’ my ‘ Burt-n,’ are the finest things ever written, except the following. 1am will- 
ing to stake my reputation upon the thrilling, exciting, magnificent, sublime, glorious pages of the 
* Phantom Clam-Sloop.’ 


VOLUME I. 
CHAPTER I. 


'T was a horrible night; wild shrieked the storm-spirit above the mad waves ; the foam was white ; 
the wild lightning leaped from the abyssmal vaults of Heaven; and the tempest howted like a tiger 
stung by aspider. Heaven! is that a vessel upon the gloomy waste of waters! 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Ho! brace the helm, there! Let go the main-sheet! Furl up theclue buntlines: Ha! ha! we'll 
yet baffle the storm!’ 

These words proceeded from the mouth of one who stood upon the main-truck of the ‘ Phantom 
Clam-Sloop.’ Dark was his complexion. but clear; his eye keen and flashing; his teeth white and 
well-set; his smile was the smile of an angel, and his glance the glance of afiend! These peculiari- 
ties were revealed by the lurid gleam of the lightning. 


CHAPTER IiIt. 


Far in the distance could be seen a frigate approaching rapidly. 
‘Ha’ said Eugenio de la Oysterelyo, * think they thus to take the Phantom Clam-Sloop! Ho! clap 
on all sail, till the spars bend to the strain!’ He was obeyed! 


CHAPTER IV- 


Tue chase now became exciting; the frigate gained rapidly upon the little vessel of Eugenio, 
which was now approaching a ledge of rocks. These rocks stretched entirely across the straits 
through which the vessels were hurrving; their tops could just be seeu above the black waters. Fast 
came the frigate; nearer drew the Phantom Clam-Sloop to the rocks. Oysterelyo called his crew, 
and in a few words informed them of, and prepared them for, his project. They were almost upon 
the rocks. and the frigate was almost upon them. 

‘Now!’ shouted the buccaneer, and at the word the men darted from the prow to the stern; thus 
raising her bows entirely out of the water; at the game moment a wave seized the vessel and uplifted 
her. 

‘Now!’ shouted Eugenio again; and the men sped back to the bow; and by this manceuvre, and 
the strength of the wave, the vessel leaped clear over the ledge of rocks. 

‘Ah! ha!’ said the deep voice of Oysterelyo. The frigate struck upon the reef, and all were lost! 
High above their shriek of death. pealed the exulting shout of the buccaneers : 

‘Vive la Phantom Clam-Sloop !’ 

END OF VOLUME FIRST. 


VOLUME It. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘Sweer Iolliadelliana,’ said de la Oysterelyo, ‘I love thee with an overwhelming passion. The frantic 

tigress, bounding from her lair, not so loves her cubs. The soaring eagle bears less affection for its 
oung!’ 
7 Ah,’ she murmured, ‘lam sad — sad, sad. Eugenio!’ 

‘Why art thou sad, my soul?’ he asked. 

‘When I think of my home, from which thou has lured me; my father—ah, Heaven!’ and she 
struck her white forehead passionately. ‘O Oysterelyo! my brother is a captain in the navy. If ye 
should meet ——’ 

‘Nay, chase away thy gloom, sweet love, with the hunting-hounds of song :’ 

And she sang: 


SONG. 


My life is like a withered rose, 
That's felt the liehtuing’s blast; 

My soul is as the air that blows 
Around the tapering mast. 


And sad, ay, sad, O very sad, 
This trembling heart of mine: 
Great Heaven' O let me not go mad! 
But why should I repine?’ 
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A gun sounded. 
‘Ha!’ said Eugenio, ‘that calls us to the sea! Come, Iolliadelliana, let us embark!’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Scarce had they left the shore, when they saw a man-of-war — which first fired a broadside and 
then gave chase. 


‘I know her!’ screamed Ilolliadelliana; ‘’tis the Scorpion of the Seas! ’tis my brother's ship!’ 
Whereupon she immediately fainted! 

‘Ha!’ said Eugenio, ‘ bear her to the cabin, and run up the black flag !’ 

The vessels met. In a moment they were locked yard-arm and yard-arm. And face to face stood 
Eugenio de la Oysterelyo and the brother of Jolliadelliana. 

Turn thee, ravisher!’ yelled the captain. 

*Ah! ha!’ shouted Eugenio, and their swords met; but inthe midst of the battle, the fair girl 
rushed from the cabin, flung her arms round the neck of the buccaneer, and exclaimed : 

‘Hold! hold, Plantagenet, Ilove him yet;’ but at this moment the sword of the brother pierced 
the pirate’s side —and at the same moment, the sailors gained possession of the sloop. 

F will baffle ye yet!’ shouted Eugenio; and clasping Iolliadelliana, he sprang upon the main- 
truck. One moment the form of the pirate was revealed by the lightning; he dashed his matted 
hair from his forehead, clenched his teeth, shook his fist, and jumped overboard. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue next day he was found far out at sea, upon a raft, with nothing on him but a flannel-shirt, sit- 
ting on a tea-box, playing the flute. Upon the tea-box was written the words —‘PHantom CLam- 
Stoop!’ This was all that remained of that ill-fated vessel! 


FINIS. 

WE lament, in common with all who knew either the departed or his writings, the un- 
timely death of the late Marrurw C. Fiexp, Esq., co-editor with his brother JosErun, of 
the ‘ St. Louis Keveillé.’ ‘PaHazma’ was always a favorite of ours, although we never 
saw his face. He wrote prose and verse with equal facility. His poetry was remarkable 
for its melody of versification and the deep feeling which pervaded it; and such of his 
prose-sketches as we have encountered were characterised by great faithfulness of de- 
scription and picturesqueness of scene. We are not surprised to learn, from those who 
knew him most intimately, that he was a kind and gentle spirit: all his writings indicate 
the fact. ‘The Sea his body but Heaven his spirit holds.’ Our sympathy is with his sur- 
viving friends. - - - Our Hartford correspondent, in his sketch of ‘ The Yankee in’ York,’ 
tells us, in a very graphic manner, how he was ‘done’ one pleasant morning in October 
last, at a mock-auction ‘saloon’ in Chatham-street, and again in the afternoon at the Beacon- 
course, Hoboken,‘ by a very pleasant-spoken man, who had a great many persons about 
him, while he was rolling something around on his knee!’ Verdant individual! He was 
victimized of ‘an X.,’ by one of those professional gentleman, who with three thimbles 
and a pea on a propped-up leg, ‘ astonish the by-standers with: ‘ Here ’s the sort o’ game; 
three thimbles and vun little pea; vith a vun, two, three, anda two, three, vun; catch him 
who can ; look on, keep your eyes open,and neversay die! Never mind the change and the 
expense: all fair and above board ; them as don’t play can’t win, and luck attend the 
daring sportsman. Bet any gen’l’man any sum of money, from ten dollars up to a quarter, 
that he does n’t name the thimble as kivers the little joker.’ Here some green-horn whis- 
pers his friend that he distinctly saw the pea roll under the middle thimble ; an impression 
which is immediately confirmed by a gentleman standing by, and who ina low tone regrets 
his own inability to bet,in consequence of having unfortunately left his purse at home, but 
strongly urges the stranger not to neglect such a golden opportunity. The ‘ plant’ is suc- 
cessful; the bet is made; the stranger of course loses; and the gentlemen with the thim- 
bles consoles him, as he pockets the money, with the assurance that ‘it’s all the fortin o’ 
war: this time I vin, next time you vin: never mind the loss; do it up in a small parcel, 
and break out in a fresh place. Here’s the sort o’ game, gen’l’men ; three thimbles and 
vun little pea; with a vun, two, three, and a two, three, vun ; catch him who can,’ and 
so-forth. - - - Weare struck with the following remarks of Lonainus in his Ninth Sec- 
tion on ‘ The Sublime.’ ‘We ought to spare no pains to educate our souls to grandeur, 
and impregnate them with generous and enlarged ideas. But how, it will be asked, can 
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this be done? Why, I have hinted in another place, that the sublime is an image reflected 
from the inward greatness of the soul. Hence it comes to pass that a naked thought with- 
out words challenges admiration, and strikes by its grandeur. Such is the silence of Ayax 
in the Odyssey, which is abundantly noble, and far above expression. ‘To arrive at excel- 
lence like this, we must needs suppose that which is the cause of it; I mean that an orator 
of the true genius must have no mean and ungenerous way of thinking ; for it is impossible 
for those who have grovelling and servile ideas, or are engaged in the sordid pursuits of 
life, to produce any thing worthy of admiration, and the perusal of all posterity. Grand 
and sublime expressions must flow from them and them alone whose conceptions are stored 
and big with greatness. And hence it is that the greatest thoughts are always uttered by 
the greatest souls. When Parmenio cried, 1 would accept these proposals, (viz.: those 
made by Darius of his own daughter and half his kingdom to purchase peace,) if I was 
ALEXANDER. ALEXANBER made this reply: ‘ And so would J, if 1 was Panmento.’ His 
answer showed the greatness of his mind.’ - - - ‘ Speakincof the sublime,’ as OLLAPop 
would say, we have reached the highest pitch of exaltation in company of some cockney 
tourists. The London and Westminster Review, speaking in a late number on the charity 
of Mr. Coorer for not retorting in his ‘ Gleanings’ upon Mrs. TRoL.ope and other writers 
of her class, brings to light the following gems, selected from many others, not on account 
of their peculiar claims to merit, but ‘ because the authors had the astounding impudence 
publicly thereunto to affix their names.’ The first is written at Chamouni: 


‘BEHOLD those towering mounts of snow, 
And the glaciers high and low! 
Looking like a frozen sea 
RK adiant with sublimity. 
Who can scan the mountain’s height ? 
Who can plumb the chasm’s depth ? 
An awful sight above—below, 
Making the heart rock to and fro! 
One awful footstep, and you plod 
Towards the judgment seat of God. 
These are things that make men think 
When pausing onto a precipice brink! (Great Phebus!) 
Until the weary spirit slumbers, 
Lulled by the avalanche's distant thunders. 
Adieu, Chamouni!— farewell, farewell ! 
When next Ill see thee, who can tell?” 


‘Who indeed ?’ quoth the Review. This brilliant composition, far beyond the reach of 
criticism, bears the signature of one ‘Scorr.’ There is another, from the pen of a sport- 


ing baronet, written at Airolo, in the Val Bedretto, who draws the attention of the public 
to a little affaire du caeur : 


‘Ir chance denies us e’er to meet again 
In this tormenting world of constant pain, 
I hope to meet you in the realms above, 
Where it will be adjudged no crime to love. 
Where fortune cannot frown or friends dismay, 
But all be everlasting joy thro’ one eternal day. 
FRANCES, I cannot say adieu — oh no! 
The very thought is madness — oh!’ 


These tenderly-solemn verses must have been inspired on Mount Parnassus rather than 
in the Val Bedretto. - - - WE are gratified to perceive the exertions that are making to 
alleviate the condition of ‘ all prisoners and captives’ in our penitentiaries, as well as to 
provide an asylum and employment for those who are at length liberated from confinement. 
Not unfrequently the unhappy wretches are set at large by Death, ‘ opening the prison- 
doors to them that are bound.’ We read but recently in a morning journal of a barrel be- 
ing accidentally sent to a cooper’s shop, in some obscure street of the metropolis, which on 
being opened was found to contain the emaciated body of a man, clad in the state’s-prison 
garb, who had been compressed into the cask, and despatched ‘to a relative in this city for 
burial. Poor shell of humanity! Confinement, toil, privation, hope deferred — all have 
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done their worst. Thoughts of childhood, of days of innocence, of affection and love, 
shall torture him no more. ‘ Nothing can touch him further!’ - WE have glanced 
with a good degree of interest through the pages of a pleasant, gossiping poem by James 
C. Ricumonp, entitled ‘ The Country Schoolmaster in Love,’ or Life in New-England, a col- 
lege poem. It is published at a very low price by Messrs. Burcress, STRINGER aND Com- 
PANY, and will well repay perusal. The notes are especially amusing. ‘The writer gives 
the reply of a fellow-student to a question of a college president, whether he was ever in 
love: ‘Why yes, Doctor, I’ve experienced a kind of puppy-love, or what the Yankees call 
a ‘sneaking notion,’ but nothing more.’ Our school-master’s services must have been re- 
quired in the place where he was first engaged, if we may judge from the answer of one 
of the examining committee, when asked, ‘ How many people are there in your town?’ 
‘Why, we are not very popular ; about three hundred, I guess.” The children were on a 
par with their parents in that region. A great girl, over twenty years of age, in reading 
the distribution of college honors, spoke of ‘the degree of Forenoon’ (A. M.) being confer- 
red upon a graduating gentleman! - - - ‘TneEre is nothing,’ says some modern English 
essayist, (and where we have quite forgotten.) ‘there is nothing so associate as sound. 
There are tones which our heart in its youth has heard, that never leave it; that lie hushed 
from the wild tumult of the world we live in, until some sister-sound bids it start to life, and 
with it recalls not only the time but the feelings we enjoyed or suffered when first we heard 
its music.’ Now it is quite impossible for us to designate what i is in the performances of 
Our Rutt that sometimes quite takes the heart captive ; but we will wager a ducat that 
there is scarcely a man of common sensibility in town who can listen to the ‘ Niagara,’ 
the ‘ Solitude of the Prairie,’ or the ‘ Psalm of Davin,’ without often feeling the moisture 
stealing into his eyes. There are notes of such exquisite plaintiveness, such ‘lingering sad- 
ness,’ that they waken a sort of internal sobbing. It is the soul transfused into sound. 
One receives, in listening to OLE Buiv’s instrumental strains, much the same impression 
that is conveyed by the great maéstro while engaged in animated conversation with you; 
the unmistakeable heart gleaming from the eye, flashing in the countenance, and wreaking 
itself upon selected words from a sparse but forceful voeabulary. There are some persons, 
however, to whom even Ore Butw’s music is ‘caviare.’ The other evening, at his 
crowded concert at the Tabernacle, in the instant hush that heralded the storm of applause 
which followed the ‘ Solitude of the Prairie,’ a sensitive ‘ human’ sitting near us remarked, 
with evident feeling, ‘Well, there ’s a deal o’ fidlin’ into that piece-t, any how!’ He 
‘ wasn’t a common-sewer in music much, he said: adding: ‘ but d —n my sister’s cat! 
if I han’t heerd as good playin’ as that ’fore yet!’ Such ignorance as this, it strikes us, is 
not bliss. Ifa lack of feeling betokens wisdom, however, we admit that it is ‘folly to be 
wise.’ - - - Lovers of the Fine Arts, in passing down Broadway, would find much en- 
joyment in stepping into the establishment of Mr. Eywarp Decnavx, ‘ Artist’s Colorman,’ 
near the north-east corner of Duane-street. " The best materials of every description, for 
the use of artists of all kinds, are here to be found; and what is of more interest to the 
general public, the rarest pictures, prints, and articles of taste and vertu, which are received 
as fast as they appear in the capitals of France and England. We know of no place 
where an hour can be passed so pleasantly ; and we fancy that courteous attention, and the 
sight of beauty in all forms of art, result usually in profit to the proprietor. It certainly 
should not be otherwise. - - - Dip it ever happen to you, reader, at an otherwise plea- 
sant dinner-party, to be placed by your host next toa man who had not a spark of wit, hu- 
mor, or conversation, and yet who would keep pouring into the porches of your ears a 
‘steady stream of talk?’ . 





‘Goon cheer 
Such hardship cannot soften ; 
To listen to the self-same dunce, 
At the same leaden table, once 
Per annum ’s once too often.’ 
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So says Horace Smrru; and all who have suffered in this kind, we are sure will readily 


agree with him. His advice, and example on occasions of this sort, are worthy of especial 
attention : 










‘Sun sitting next the wight whose drone ‘ There are whose kind inquiries scan 
Bores, sotto voce, you alone Your total kindred, man by man, 

With flat colloquial pressure ; Son, brother, cousin joining; 
Debarred from general talk, you droop They ask about your wife, who’s dead, 
Beneath his buzz, from Orient soup And eulogise your uncle Nep, 

To occidental Cheshire. Who swung last week for coining. 





‘He who can only talk with one, ‘ When joined to such a son of prate, 









Should stay at home and talk with none — His queries I anticipate, 
At all events to strangers ; And thus my lee-way fetch up: 
Like village epitaphs of yore, ‘Sir, all my relatives, I vow, 
He ought tocry, * Long time I bore,’ Are perfectly in health —and now 
To warn them of their dangers. i’d thank you for the ketchup!’ 





Tue country friend who essays to discuss ‘ White vs. Black Neckcloths’ is wasting powder. 
There is very little ‘ variety of opinion on the subject in metropolitan circles.’ We have 
had occasion to observe, at the most fashionable and crowded houses during the entire 

opera-season, that not more than one or two persons in the house, in any one audience, 
sported a white neck-cloth ; and in these cases, complexion, ete., rendered the change a 
fitting one. It is quite the same thing in the general society of the best circles. - - - WE 

have received several communications, touching the remarks which we ventured to offer 
in recent numbers of the KnicKERBOCKER upon ‘Legal Nomenclature and Tautology.’ 

We wait however to hear from our courteous correspondent, to whose previous communi- 
cation we readily gave place. Boz has somewhere pleasantly illustrated a branch of our 
subject in one of his parish-sketches : ‘ Under a half-obsolete statue of one of the Epwarps, 
the court were empowered to punish a person who should be proved guilty of the crime of 
‘ brawling’ in any church, or vestry attached thereunto. It appeared that on a certain 
night, at a certain vestry-meeting, in a certain parish hereinafter more particularly set 
forth, the party of the second part had made use of and applied to the party of the second 
part the words, * You be blowed ;’ and that on the said party of the first part remonstrating 
with the said party of the second part, on the impropriety of his conduct, the said party of 
the second part repeated the aforesaid expression, or words, ‘ You be blowed ;’ and further- 
more desired and requested to know whether the said party of the first part ‘ wanted any 
thing for himself,’ or words to that effect; adding, that if the said party of the first part did 
want any thing for himself, he, the said party of the second part, was ‘ the man to give it to 
him ;’ at the same time making use of other heinous expressions, all of which came within 
the intent and meaning of the act!’ Apropos of legal lore, and its sinuosities: We would 
like some gentleman ‘ learned in the law’ to expound the following case, which a friend 
has handed us ‘at this present sitting:’ Jim Swipes took a mortgage for one thousand 
dollars on a house and lot worth two thousand, dated January first, 1844, which he neglected 
to place on record. On the éenth of the same month, Joun Smrrn, (an old and highly-es- 
seemed citizen,) obtained a judgment of one thousand dollars, which was docketed, and 
became a lien on the same house and lot. On the fifleenth of the same month Jo BowERs 
took a mortgage on the same lot for one thousand dollars, and put it on record. As the 
value of this property will admit of the payment of but two of these claims, which has the 
preference? T'hat’s the question.’ To those not acquainted with legal matters, it may 
be necessary to state, that the first mortgage, not having been put on record, was superseded, 
‘in preference,’ by the second mortgage, which was placed on record ; while the judgment, 
being older in date than the last mortgage, was entitled to preference over it. How is the 
affair to be settled? ‘ Ay, marry, tell us that, and unyoke.’ - - - WHEREVER you are, 
reader, and observe the concerts of our friend Dempster announced, fail not to go and 
hear him sing ‘The May-Queen,’ by TENNyson. It was from a suggestion one night in our 
sanctum, that he subsequently set that noble performance to noble music; and we venture 
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to say that no woman, or man either, so he be a true one, can listen to it without tears. 

The poem, which is in three parts, (‘ The May-Queen,’ ‘ New-Year’s Eve,’ and the ‘ Con- 

clusion’) was not long since mainly given in this department of the KNicKERBOC- 

KER. - - - ‘The Miseries of Travelling’ we think will pass to the ‘accepted’ port-folio. 

The writer is certainly a man of patience if notof humor. One of his grievances is 

well illustrated by a wag, who has drawn a very vivid picture of a departing coach, 

surrounded by the usual crowd of nondescripts, ‘ who seem to consider, Heaven knows why, 

that it is quite impossible any man can mount a coach, or get into a rail-car, without 
requiring at least a sixpence worth of oranges, a pen-knife, a pocket-book, a last 
year’s annual, a pencil case,a piece of sponge, a cane, and a small series of carica- 
tures.’ - - - Our excellent friend and long-time correspondent, ‘ Harry Franco,’ has 
assumed the editorship of a new weekly paper, entitled ‘ The Broadway Journal,’ published 
by Mr. Jonn Bisco, at No. 153 Broadway. Unlike our other weekly gazettes, it is to be 
entirely original, and will consist of essays, criticisms on art and literature, and foreign 
and domestic scientific and literary intelligence. Of Franco’s ability it is certainly un- 
necessary for us to speak ; our readers have had very many ‘ tastes’ of his ‘ quality,’ and we 
trust they will have many more. He is assisted by able collaborateurs, while the publish- 
er, (likewise long and favorably known to us,) presents the ‘ Journal’ in acceptable exter- 
nals to its subscribers. We wish this new candidate for public favor the amplest suc- 
cess. - - - THE paper containing the ‘ Exercises’ of two ‘ persons pitted to pun’ can’t 
possibly be permitted! It is really dreadful. ‘Sitting down’ to elaborate a play upon 
words is a very unprofitable employment. Here is a better specimen of a thing in this kind, 
which we have from a friend, than any to be found in the entire six pages before us. 
One of our metropolitan wits, speaking to a guest of a mutual friend who had a broken 
nose, (and upon whose entire aspect of face the former had animadverted with a good 
deal of severity,) observed: ‘I don’t agree with you, exactly; I think his face would be 
quite passable, if he had a bridge to his nose!’ - - - We regret to learn the death of our 
late contemporary, of the ‘The Ladies’ Companion,’ WiLL1am W. SNowneEn, Esq. He 
conducted that magazine, in conjunction with Mrs. Sigourney and Mrs. Emsury, with 
liberality and success. Mr. SnowpEN was a frank, ingenuous man, who ‘ carried his 
heart in his hand ;’ and his death will be lamented by many personal friends, and espe- 
cially by nutmerous periodical contributors, ‘ good, bad and indifferent,’ whom his kindness 
has heretofore befriended. - - - THERE can be no truth in the report of the ‘ strike’ by 
the writers for‘ Puncu.’ There is no falling off in its attractions. We subjoin a little 
‘testimony’ as to its present standing. The following after the manner of ‘ CaMPBELL’s 
* Mariners of England,’ will suit the meridian of New-York as well as London: 


*Youne gentlemen of England, 


‘What terrible privations 
That only mind your ease, 


Young ladies must endure, 


Ah, little do you think how hard - | A lovely face and form of grace 
Young ladies try to please! From damage to secure! 

Give ear unto the Milliners, Their appetites they must control, 
And they will plainly show Lest they too stout should grow, 

How the waist must be laced, And in vain strive and strain 
By the Fashion-books to go. By the Fashion-books to go. 





‘She who’d attract attention ‘In days of bitter weather, 


Must laugh at common sense, Which winter doth enforce, 
For when one goes to choose a dress, One cannot think of such a thing 

One musn’t mind expense; As good thick boots, of course ; 
Nor think how Pa will scold one, With instep undefended, 

Whene’er he comes to know In rain, and hail, and snow, 
How he’s let into debt, All so bold one gets cold, 


By the Fashion-books to go. By the Fashion-books to go.’ 





Punca illustrates ‘ De minimis curat Lez’ in this wise : ‘ How true it is, that the law of 
England protects the humblest as well as the highest species of property, throwing over 
the poor man’s turnip and the rich man’s pine-apple an equal shield! Nothing is so 
insignificant or comparatively valueless, that it cannot be rendered safe in the hands of its 
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owner; and we know of no stronger illustration of this than the fact, that at the bottom 

of the title-page of Gzorce Jonrs’s Tecumseh appear the words, ‘ CopyRiGuT SECURED!’ 

A bachelor, who has been asked by a young husband to give him ‘ candidly’ his im- 
pressions of his wife, among other things, writes him: ‘ You were wont to praise your 
wife’s temper. I have so much respect for your judgment, that I am sure no artifices of 
courtship could blind you to a defect. And yet, my dear fellow, the whole education of 
woman from the cradle to the altar is one long course of —no, hang it! I will not say 
deceit. Bachelor as I am, and intend forever to be, I will not put down that ugly word. 

Nevertheless, it is extraordinary how women can hide their real temper until the parson, 
as they think, gives them a legal right to show it. It is really wonderful to know how 
very long talons may sleep in the velvet paw of courtship before the ‘amen’ of the clerk 
calls them out. I cannot think it is thus with Mrs. Simpson: oh, no. Still 1 watched 
her; and my heart had a slight misgiving when I saw her frown at your ventured opinion, 
that the sweet sauce was a little burnt. However, perhaps it may have been only her 
peculiar mode of look, and nota frown. You, my dear boy, know best; for who, indeed, 
ought to judge between man and wife?’ By the by, speaking of bachelors: elegant 
cards, we perceive, have already emanated from that corps of choice spirits, the Gotham 

Bachelors, for their annual ball on the eve of St. Valentine’s Day, at the Astor-House. It 
will be a most recherché festival ; for ‘ they are the boys’ to effect such a result, - - - Our 
young Saratoga correspondent must excuse us, if we speak plainly, since our sole object is to 
benefit him. He has taken nothing for a subject, and written it to death. He starts upon 

stilts, and does not descend from them for a moment — not even in his note to the Editor. 

Common-places are expanded to tenuity, by the use of twenty big words, where six simple 

terms would more than have sufficed. The product of the whole is nil, whether we re- 

gard matter or manner. The verse which bears the same initials has feeling, and is 
much better written ; still, it lacks force, and in some of its stanzas, melody. - - - Wnoso 
loves good eating, good health,and good writing, let him read Sanderson’s ‘ Mirror for 
Dyspeptics,’ from the ‘ Diary of a Landlord’ — meaning himself, the prince of his class. If 
we should ever have the heart to visit once more the city of Brotherly Love,’ (there was 
more than one meaning to us once in that fraternal name,) we shall test at the Franklin- 
House the practical bearings of the various culinary matters discussed by our friend. We 
should not omit to mention the very appropriate and clever design which forms the fron- 
tispiece to the work, from the pencil of Joun Ross Dix. - - - We knowof no humane 
institutions in this country, in which there are displayed greater energy and skill than in 
our asylums for the insane. The last ‘ North-American Review’ has an excellent paper 
upon the ‘ Jurisprudence of Insanity,’ which we heartily commend to the perusal of our 
readers. The abuse of the plea of insanity, in criminal cases, is among the matters touched 
upon. The reviewer observes: ‘ The accused is acquitted, though he has committed an 
unprovoked murder, attended with circumstances of most shocking barbarity. The more 
terrible the nature of the crime, the more savage and motiveless, the more destitute of 
palliating circumstances, the greater is the probability that ‘None but a madman could 
have committed it.’’ The savage CLem, who recently burnt a poor woman alive in this 
city, and the brute M’Curry, who recently at Baltimore cut a fellow-lodger’s throat, and 
beat in his skull with an axe, we have no doubt will be thought to come under this cate- 
gory! One phase of insanity is well depicted in the following passage : 

‘To remove the check which the will has over the thoughts is like taking away the balance-wheel 
from a watch, which then runs down with a hurried and irregular motion, no longer taking note of 
time. Every thinker perceives this effect, if he abandows himself to a fit of reverie, when the most 
heterogenous ideas chase each other in quick succession through the mind, without coherency or 
method, und leaving hardly atrace on the memory. Startle him from this state of dreamy abstraction, 
and he looks round bewildered. aud requires a moment of effort, before he becomes conscious of his 
situation, and of the presence of surrounding things. Except the depression of spirits, he feels for 


an instant as Lear did, when wakening to a gleam of sanity, as the clouds which had obscured his 
intellect are for a moment parted. How admirably are the bewilderment of mind, and the effort to 
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recall and fix the attention upon the by-standers here depicted! Itis the struggle of the will to re- 
gain its ascendancy : 





‘Pray, do not mock me: 

I ama very foolish, fond old man 

Fourscore and upward; and to deal plainly, 

I fear l am not in my perfect mind, 

Methinks I should know you, and know this man; 
Yet lam doubtful; forl am mainly ignorant 

W hat place this is; and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments; norIl know not 
Where! did lodge lastnight: do not laugh at me; 
For, as lama man, I think this lady 

To be my child, CorvE.ta.’ 


It would have melted a heart of stone to hear MacreEapy give this passage, in his per- 
sonation of Lear. The third number of the ‘ American Journal of Insanity,’ from the 
State Asylum at Utica, sustains the high character which we predicted the work would 
acquire. Among its many valuable papers, is one by our old correspondent, PLiny EaRLE, 
M. D., Physician to the Bloomingdale Asylum, upon ‘The Poetry of Insanity’ — well 
written, and full of variety and interest. It seems hardly possible that poetry so tender 
and touching as the ‘ Address to Melancholy,’ should have been written by an insane 
female. We annex a brief specimen: 


‘Spirit of darkness! from yon Jonely shade, 
Where fade the virgin roses of the spring ; 
Spirit of darkness! hear thy favorite maid, 
To sorrow’s harp, her wildest anthem sing. 
Ah! how has Love despoiled my earliest bloom, 
And flung my charms as to the wintry wind! 
Ah! how has Love flung o’er the trophied tomb 
The spoils of genius and the wreck of mind! 
High rides the moon the silent heavens along ; 
Thick fall the dews of midnight o’er the ground ; 
Soft steals the lover, when the morning song 
Of wakened warblers through the woods resound. 
Then I with thee my solemn vigils keep, 
And at thine altar take my lonely stand ; 
Again my lyre unstrung I sadly sweep, 
While Love leads up the dance, with harp in hand,’ 


‘Hat, Melancholy to yon lonely towers 
I turn, and hail thy time-worn turrets mine, 
Where flourish fair the night-shade’s deadly flowers, 
Aud dark and blue the wasting tapers shine.’ 

The poetry of all lunatics, however, is not quite as good as this; as is proved by several 
cited ‘samples ;’ among them some stanzas of Nat Lez, which are as guiltless of all con- 
nection as any thing from the disordered brains of our modern ‘ original’ bardlings : 

‘I Grant that drunken rainbows, lulled to sleep, 
Snort like Welch rabbits in a fair maid’s eyes; 


Becaure he laughed to see a pudding creep, 
For creeping puddings only please the wise. 


‘Not that a hard-roed herring dare presume 
To swing a tithe-pig in a cat-skin purse; 
Cause of the great hail-stones that fell at Rome, 
By lessening the fall might make it worse.’ 

Some of the fancies of the inmates of the Bloomingdale Asylum are amusing enough ; 
for example: ‘Instances are not wanting, in which the unfortunate subject of maniacal 
delusion has supposed himself to be the Father of all Evil. ‘Hoo! exclaimed one of 
these, as I approached him, ‘hoo! Iam the DeviL; I am the DeviL; what time is it?’ 
Being informed that it was about four o’clock, he ejaculated, ‘ Four o’clock! I’ve engaged 
to be in hell at six!’ A GREAT number of communications are awaiting im- 
mediate examination ; several, in prose and verse, are filed for insertion; among them, 
‘The Ranger’s Adventure’ and the ‘Chapter on Lines.’ ‘Dark Fiispeth’s Life-Tale,’ 
which will be found to be as weird and wild as ‘Glimpses in the Mountains,’ a story in 
the same vein, from a late English magazine, will be concluded in two more numbers. 
We hint it with some trepidation, but we suspect that AMBROSINE will prove to be ‘ the 
very Devi himself!’ We shall soon know all, however. 
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New Pusrications, ETc. — Messrs. LEA AND BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, have laid the public under 
obligations to them for a very beautiful edition of CampBeLu’s poems, with his life by WasHiNnc- 
TON Irvinc. ‘The volume is printed upon the best paper, in the best manner, and is illustrated by 

very numerous and excellent engravings. The same enterprising publishers have forwarded to us 

a specimen-sheet of the new and voluminous work of Lieut. Wiikes, a ‘ Narrative of the Explor- 

ing Expedition.” Truly, this will be a great national work; and the beauty and quality of the 

typographical execution and matériel, and the superb character of the engravings, afford abundant 

evidence that its externals are to be in good keeping with the rare and interesting character of the 

varied subject-matter. + - - Wer have lately, from the ‘high house of the Harpers,’ among other 

publications, the following: ‘ Wilton Harvey, and other stories, by Miss SepGwick,’ being a collec- 

tion of tales and sketches, heretofore published in American annuals and magazines, (the KNicK- 
ERBOCKER among the number;) the whole forming a volume replete with interest and valuable 
‘lessons of life;’ a new edition of ‘ ALISON on Taste,’ a work too well known to require comment; 

Burke on ‘The Sublime and Beautiful,’ to which the same remark will apply; ‘ Arthur Arundel, a 
Tale of the English Revolution,’ by the Author of ‘ Bramblety-House ;’ ‘ The Nevilles of Garrets- 
town,’ by Lever; ‘ Married and Single,’ and ‘Lovers and Husbands,’ two exceHent moral little 
volumes, by T.S. Arnruur; and an excellent ‘ Discourse on the Restoration of the Jews,’ by our 
friend Major Noan, of which we shall have more to say hereafter. - - + Messrs. APPLETON AND 

Company have sent us a smail but corpulent volume, containing an admirable ‘History of the 
French Revolution, its causes and consequences, by F. MacLean Rowan: the same work in two 
volumes is included in the same publishers’ ‘ Library for my Young Countrymen;’ ‘ The Life and 
Correspondence of Rev. Tuomas Arnotp, D. D., of Oxford University,’ by Antoun PenruyNn 
Stanwey, M. A.; the first American from the third English edition; as is also another new 
volume, blending instruction with entertainment, entitled ‘Purmip Ranpotreu,a Tale of Vir- 
ginia.” ‘The Two Apprentices, a Tale for Youth,’ by Many Howrt, from the same house, is a 
little work full of interest, and conveying most valuable lessons. It contains two excellent engrav- 
ings. - + - Messrs. Sontn AND Batt, Philadelphia, have just issued a remarkable work, which we 
can barely announce, at the late period in the month at which we receive it. It is from the pen of 
Joun B. Gorman, M. D., and is entitled, ‘ Philosephy of animated Existence, or Sketches of 
Living Physics,’ with discussions of philosophical physiology, and a medical account of the middle 
regions of Georgia. The author of this volume approached and has prosecuted his task with an 
evident sense of the dignity and weight of his great themes. In a glance, necessarily cursory, over 
the pages of the work, we are led to fear that the writer has indulged too freely in the use of high- 
sounding or uncommon words, where the employment of simpler terms would have expressed his 
meaning with more force, and been far more acceptable tothe general reader. We may take another 
occasion to refer more particularly to the volume. + + + THe Dovay Brexe, publishing in numbers by 
Mr. Epwarp DuNNIGAN, Fulton-street, is one of the most admirably illustrated editions of the Catho- 
lic Bible that we have ever encountered. The engravings, which are numerous, are executed on 
steel, in the finest style of the art, from pictures that are almost immortal; the cover is exquisitely 
designed and printed in colors; and the pages of the work are impressed with a clear and well-cut 
type, upon paper of an excellent color and texture. The enterprise deserves, and we are glad to 
learn receives, the amplest encouragement. The same publisher has issued a valuable work for 
Catholics, containing the lives of ‘ Saint Ienatrus and his first Companions,’ by Rev. CuarLEs 
ConsTANTINE Pise, D. D., a fine scholar and able writer; whom by the way we are sorry to see 
employ such a word as ‘lengthy’ in his preface. An educated gentleman like himself should be a 
‘strengthy’ advocate of correct English. - - - AmeRIcAN works are beginning to be appreciated as 
they deserve to be abroad. The excellent translation of the ‘ Letters and Despatches of Corres,’ by 
Hon. Greorce Forsom, State-senator, which was received with such favor in this country, has 
proved equally popular in England. We perceive by Messrs. Witey AND Putnam's late ‘ circular, 
that a new edition of the work has been called for, to supply the increasing demand for it in Eng- 
land - - - Mr. Lyman Coss has just published his ‘ Fifth Reader,’ which completes his Series 
of Reading Books, of which favorable mention has heretofore been made in the KNICKERBOCKER. 
The selections in this work are made almost entirely from the writings of American authors; and 
Mr. Coss, in his preface, very justly remarks: ‘The United States have political and civil institu- 
tions of their own; and how can these be upheld and sustained, unless the children and youth of 
our country are early made to understand them, by books and other means of instruction?’ In the 
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present, as in all the previous numbers of the series, all the new words which occur in each reading 
lesson are formed into a spelling lesson, each word being divided, accented, pronounced, and de- 
fined, so that the scholar will be able to read understandingly. The author has also takeu great 
pains to select such pieces as had a tendency to improve the heart as well as the head; for, as he 
observes, ‘The youth of our country caunot enjoy the blessings of our free institutions, or aid in 
perpetuating them, unless they are morally as well as intellectually educated.’ At the close of each 
reading-lesson, are questions, intended for exercising the scholars upon what they have read, for 
the purpose not only of calling into action their thinking andr soning powers, but also of impress- 
ing deeply on their minds the principles inculcated in the le: thus read. We commend the work 
cordially to public acceptance, - - - A veRy acceptabldét. . timely little volume has been issued 
by Messrs, STANFORD AND Sworps, entitled ‘ Halloween, a Romaunt; with Lays, Meditative and 
Devotional.’ It is from the pen of Rev. AnTHUR CLEVELAND Coxg, author of ‘Christian Ballads,’ 
etc., a poet of much versatility and fire. - - - From the new publishing house of FARMER AND 
Daaceers, Number Thirty, Ann-Street, we have a new edition of Mrs. Mary Cuiavers’ last ad- 
mirable work, ‘ Forest Life ;} Gaut’s entertaining ‘ Life of Lawnzre Topp,’ with a new and charac- 
teristic preface by Grant THORBURN, (who in a late ‘ original’ essay ‘ cribs’ without acknowledg- 
ment a certain ‘Quaker’ story of ours ;) ‘The Book of British Ballads,’ edited by S.C. Hatt, arare and 
costly work in the English edition, yet complete in the present at a moderate price, with the addition 
of a well-written introduction by Park Benjamin, Esq.; and the Poems of Sir Enwarp Bu_twEer 
LytTon, collected and arranged by C. DonatpD Macteop. The collection is made from his novels 
dramas, and poems, and embraces nearly all that is worthy the writer's poetical reputation. The 
works to be issued by Messrs. FanmeER AND DaGGers are to be chosen by Mr. Park BENJAMIN; 
whose known taste and experience will insure a good selection from the better publications of the 
day. - - - Mz. Scuooicrart’s ‘Onéota’ has reached its fifth number. This is a production of 
value as well as of interest. Every thing in relation to the Red Race, from the pen of this gentle- 
man, may be relied upon as entirely authentic. The traditions, tales, legends, descriptions of cus- 
toms, etc., which are here to be found, were gathered from the lips of the aborigines themselves, or 
from personal observation during a residence of more than twenty years among them. The work 
will, when completed, supply a most important desideratum in the history of those who were once 
‘monarchs of all they surveyed’ on this great continent. - - - We have just-been glancing over a 
long mislaid copy of Mr. Horace GreEevey’s ‘ Address before the Literary Societies of Hamilton 
College,’ in July last. We have encountered enough however, even in a cursory perusal, to convince 
us that the orator of the occasion urged, with his usual directness and force, the true dignity 
of honest labor; and that in all his inculcations, he had at heart the best interests of his kind. 
We commend the performance, thus hastily despatched, to the attentive regard of all our read- 
ers. > - - ‘The Monthly Rose’ is the pretty title of a pretty periodical, sustained by the present 
and former members of the Albany Female Academy, the first number of which lies before us. The 
articles are well written, both the prose and verse, and the editress-es perform their new duties with 
grace and apparent ease. Sweet young ladies! if you would but admit Mynheer Derpricn into 
your editorial councils, you should have all the aid of his long experience in your profession, in 
consideration of the simple gratification which a glance at your sparkling eyes and bright faces 
would afford him. Dear fellow-laboress-es! ‘is ita vote?’ - - - Gotpsmrrn’s ‘Gemsof Penman- 
ship,’ a large and handsome quarto, containing numerous specimens of his plain and ornamental 
writing, will attract public attention to his professional merits. His plain round hands, fine and 
coarse, are excellent examples for learners; we trust, however, that he does not generally teach his 
‘flourishing’ style in his flourishing academy. Such a hand-writing, in the eyes of a business-man, 
would seem like the ‘ornamental touches’ of a French dancing-master, ‘ eliminated’ or thrown off 
in a walk along Broadway. Mr. Go_psmitn’s essay upon ‘The Pen,’ and his remarks upon, and 
directions for, good penmanship, are sensible, and well put forth. + - - Some of our weekly con- 
temporaries are putting on beautiful garments with the new year. The ‘ALBION,’ so long es- 
tablished, and so favorably known throughout the United States, has donned a very handsome dress, 
and added to its other attractions an agricultural department, under the supervision of Hon. J. 8. 
Sxrnner. Apropos of the ‘ALeion:’ its last engraving is a full-length likeness of the great NeL- 
SON, a superior work of art, of very large dimensions, and in all its accessories truly admirable. It 
is alone worth a year’s subscription to the popular journal which it adorns. - - - Messrs. GouLp, 
KENDALL AND LINCOLN, Boston, have published the ‘ Life of Goprrey Witt1am Von LElEnN1Tz, 


on the basis of the German work of Dr. G. E,GuHRaner. By JoHN Macxtg. It is for sale in New- 
York by Mr. Marx H. Newman, Broadway. 
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